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SONG OF A SAD HEART. 


Y life’s but an antic, 
Half sane and half frantic 
Half kicks and half halfpence, 
Half smiles and half tears; 
Half dross and half treasure, 


Half pain and half pleasure, 


Half dreaming, half seeming, 


Half hopes and half fears 
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II. 


A seat in a galley, 
A little blind alley, 
A plunge into being, 
A leaf in the wind ; 
A beautiful bubble 
On oceans of trouble, 
A road where the signposts 


Are all growing blind. 








































SONG OF A SAD HEART. 


III. 


A shadow that passes 

Along thirsty grasses ; 

A fungus that’s fretting 
The face of the earth ; 

A God's sorry blunder, 

An Archangel’s wonder, 

For Dis in the Darkness 


A matter of mirth. 
IV. 


A cradle to cry in, 
A coffin to lie in— 
Betwixt them I roam 

Through the Fun of the Fair, 
Chance calling, Fate guiding 
Life’s roundabout gliding ; 
Then Death, the grey Dustman, 


Surprises me there. 


O link with thy glory 

Both ends of my story, 

Thou rainbow of Hope, 
Spanning sorrow and strife ; 

From osier to elm, 

Light a road through the realm 

Where one weary man wanders 


The high-way of life. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 








THE RULERS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


CCORDING to a story which is still told in Cape Town, Lord Charles 
Somerset, on approaching Government House at the end of his drive after 
landing at Table Bay, casually inquired “what that building might be.” 

“Tt is Government House, your Excellency.” ‘ D—n it, I thought it was a dog’s 
kennel,” exclaimed the new Governor, whose ideas of viceregal magnificence were 
probably shattered by the sight of so modest an official residence. ‘To-day, when 
Sir Alfred Milner stands pre-eminent among the proconsuls of the Empire, the 
stranger in the South African capital, whilst admiring the beauty of its situation in 
“the Gardens,” might be equally incredulous that in this same ugly building, clumsily 
enlarged since Lord Charles’s day, was to be found the source and centre of our 
Imperial rule from Table Bay to the Zambesi. 

But if the official residence is not eloquent of magnificence, the studious traveller 
in South Africa soon discovers that, to an extent unknown in Australia or Canada, 
past representatives of the Crown have left their mark upon the country. In this 
way there is some real significance in such names as Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
Ladysmith, Aliwal, 
Ladygrey, Caledon, 
Barkly, Greytown, 
Frere — in fact, a 
South African gazetteer 
could give a clue to 
the careers of most 
of Sir Aled Milner’s 
predecessors. Respon- 
sible government, it is 
to be remembered, 
came much later in 
South Africa than in 
Australasia or British 
North America, And 
to-day; when Cape 
Colony and Natal are 
ruled by Ministers 
who are responsible 





Lord Macartney. to popularly - elected 
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legislatures, the principal representative of the Queen in South Africa possesses 
political power and responsibility to a degree which, apart from India, is not 
attached to the viceregal office in any other part of the Empire. As Governor of 
Cape Colony he may be the only connecting link between the Crown and an 
autonomous community, all legislation 
being in the hands of a Cabinet 
which must possess the popular con- 
fidence. But as High Commissioner 
in South Africa he still possesses an 
absolute authority, subject to the in- 
structions of the Imperial Government, 
over large territories and considerable 
native populations beyond the limits 
of the Cape Colony. He has at his 
disposal an Imperial force which may 
vary in size according to circumstances, 
but is always larger than any that 
still exists in the other self-governing 
dominions of the Queen. In_ the 
various forms of government which 
flourish under the British flag there 
is no parallel to this dual position ; 
there is none which, in its way, is 
so exacting upon its occupant. ‘The 
personal tact, the social grace demanded 
by the circumstances of the case in 
Australia ; the strong will, the masterful 
policy required in India, should be 
united in the person of the Over- Sir George Grey. 

Governor of South Africa. If he is 

to succeed, he must be endowed beyond other men with the swaviter in modo and 
the fortiter in re. Apart from the growing difficulties of the last few years, it is 
not surprising that this appointment should have occasioned much anxiety in 
Downing Street, and that in the eyes of many people more than one of its 
nominees should have been egregious failures. 

Since the Cape was first placed under the British flag, in 1797, some twenty 
Governors have held office, exclusive of the military commanders and others who 
have temporarily taken their place as Acting-Governors. ‘The first of the line was 
the Earl of Macartney; for General Craig, who commanded the small British force 
which took possession of the Cape lest it might otherwise fall into the hands of 
the French, was military administrator, not Governor properly speaking, during the 
few months that he occupied Government House. The choice of Lord Macartney, 
distinguished in India and China, and with a salary of £10,000 a year, indicated 
the importance which was attached in London to the peaceful security of the 
Cape, with its not too friendly population. 

Lord Macartney, who was then about sixty, arrived at the Cape Town in 
May 1796, after a voyage of nearly six months. He was accompanied by his 
wife, and apparently intended to stay for some years if the Cape should continue 
in England’s possession. But the South African climate was not favourable to 
infirmities contracted in India, and in less than two years and a half he obtained 
leave to resign. 





But he stayed long enough to ensure the acquiescence of the 
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Dutch in the temporary occupation, scrupulously avoiding any word or deed which 
would seem to belie the professions with which the Cape, as the half-way house 
to India, had been seized by the orders of the British Government. In this 
respect his example seems to have been followed by his successor, Sir George 
Young, who, although declared by the historian to have been “corrupt and 
inefficient,” never wilfully interfered with the ways and customs of the colonists. 
Sir George Young was recalled in April 1801, after his corruption and incompetence 
had afflicted the Cape for over two years; and such was the feeling against 
him that the Admiral on the station refused him the man-of-war in which it 
was customary for an ex-Governor to travel home. Before his successor was 
appointed the treaty of Amiens was concluded, by which the Cape was restored 
to Holland; and for three years it was administered by General Janssens under 
the States-General. 

When the Cape again came under British sovereignty, in 1806, its government 
was undertaken in quite a different mood. ‘The Dutch had this time offered a 
stubborn resistance, loss of life had been sustained in recovering the invaluable 
strategic position, and every official at the Cape believed that after the European 
war, which had just been renewed, the colony would remain British. It was not 
until 1814 that our position at the Cape was regularised by the payment of six 
millions sterling to the Prince of Orange, but from the first this seems to have 
been the spirit in which the British Government renewed its sway after the brief 
Dutch interregnum. 

Nevertheless the Governor chosen 
for the task of assimilating the Cape 
Colony as far as possible to the British 
Empire was a young man under thirty, 
with little more experience of public 
life than was to be gained as an Irish 
representative peer. Youth had an 
excellent justification in Lord Caledon, 
however, who is described as “upright 
and amiable in disposition, good- 
tempered, courteous, and benevolent.” 
During his four years’ service he 
established a water supply in Cape 
Town, a postal service over the Colony, 
improved the administration of justice, 
and emancipated Hottentot children 
from a system of semi-slavery. His 
place was taken by Sir John Cradock, 
a distinguished Peninsular officer, 
who continued the work of reform 
by starting schools and giving the 
farmers a proprietary interest in their 
land. Sir John Cradock’s _ reign 

Sir H. Barkly. lasted till 1814; and then came a 
Governor whose long term of office 
makes one of the most noteworthy chapters of South African history. 

The name of Lord Charles Henry Somerset is probably best known in South 
Africa as that of the man who was instrumental in bringing about the first 
step towards the self-government which it now enjoys. Nowadays it is difficult to 
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realise the autocratic power vested in the first five Governors of Cape Colony. 
It was not merely that their word was absolute; the supervision and _ restraint 
which could be exercised over their proceedings from London was enormously 
qualified by the fact that the best part of a year was occupied in sending a 
communication to the Secretary of 
State and receiving his reply. Lord 
Macartney, it would seem, was fortu- 
nately a wise despot, whilst Lord 
Caledon and Sir John Cradock were 
both wise and benevolent. Sir George 
Young was alleged to be corrupt, if 
not tyrannical; and so great were the 
Governor’s facilities for peculation and 
blackmailing, that Lord Macartney, 
on leaving Cape ‘Town, thought proper 
to file an affidavit of his honesty, 
which reads strangely enough at the 
present day.* 

In Lord Charles Somerset, on the 
other hand, the Cape had a Governor 
of arbitrary temperament, who finding 
himself in the possession of arbitrary 
powers, used them for more than they 
were worth. Any criticism of his 
administration was strongly resented. 
A petitioner to the Secretary of State 





was prosecuted for libel, because in 
his petition he made complaint of, 
some of the Governor’s proceedings. Sir Bartle Frere. 
When the first newspaper published 
in Cape Town expressed its disapproval of the prosecution, it was suspended and 
the printing plant confiscated. <A literary society, which passed a resolution in 
sympathy with the editor, was “ proclaimed” as a seditious and dangerous ,assembly. 
Several of Lord Charles’s victims proceeded to England and laid their cases before 
Parliament. ‘They obtained powerful advocates, Brougham in the House of 
Commons threatening to move for the Cape Governor’s impeachment if he were not 
recalled. At length, in 1826, when Lord Charles Somerset had been twelve years 
in office, the Government felt obliged to ask him to come to London and give an 
explanation of his conduct. So confident was he of returning to his post that 
part of his family was left behind in Cape Town. ‘The inquiry did, indeed, 
disprove some of the worst charges against his administration—such as that of 
personal corruption—but those that remained were sufficiently serious, and the 
Times called upon Brougham to carry out his threat of impeachment. The issue 
was still in doubt when Lord Liverpool’s Ministry fell, in April 1827, and the Whigs 
coming into office all chance of Lord Charles Somerset’s reinstatement disappeared. 
It would be unjust to the memory, however, of a member of one of England’s 
historic families, if nothing further were said with regard to his governorship. 


* In the affidavit thus voluntarily made, Lord Macartney declares that apart from his salary he 
had made no profit out of his position, ‘‘ except some small articles of fruit, venison or such 
trifles which it was out of my power to refuse or elude, and which I am sure could not possibly 
exceed the value of from one to two hundred rix-dollars.” 
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Tyrant or not, Lord Charles Somerset undoubtedly conferred services of lasting 
value upon South Africa. By the irony of circumstances, the most conspicuous of 
these became the instrument of his own political undoing. I refer to the scheme 
he devised, whilst visiting England on leave of absence, in 1820, for the emigration 
of some five thousand British people to South Africa, amongst whom were Pringle 
the poet, and other men of education and ability, who successfully opposed in 
after years Lord Charles Somerset’s oppressive administration. ‘They were the 
nucleus of that loyal British population in the eastern part of Cape Colony, which 
in times of danger, such as we now witness, has been of such supreme 
importance. An enthusiastic racing man, Lord Charles Somerset did much to 
improve the breed of horses in South Africa, and by the importation of sheep 
successfully established its wool industry. Against these things must be set his 
unfortunate severity towards the rebels 
of Slachter’s Nek, which for so many 
years kept alive the racial enmity of 
the Dutch towards the English. 

On the report of the commission 
of inquiry into Lord Charles Somerset’s 
conduct, it was decided that hence- 
forth the Governor should be assisted 
by an Executive Council of seven 
members. In 1835 a - Legislative 
Council was established, consisting of 
six official and six nominated members. 
Contentediy sharing their burdens of 
office with these councillors, the 
Governors who went to the Cape 
during the twenty years which followed 
Lord Charles Somerset’s downfall, 
stand out much less prominently in 
South African history. Sir Galbraith 
Lowry Cole, the first, is best re- 
membered for “Sir Lowry’s Pass,” a 
fine highway connecting Cape Town 
with the interior, which was made 
under his direction, The chief seaport 

Lord Loch. of Natal rightly commemorates Sir 

Benjamin D’Urban, his successor, whose 

early faith in the future of that colony contrasted sharply with the indifference of 
Downing Street. When Durban was founded, at a public meeting in June 1835, its 





inhabitants, mostly elephant hunters, numbered less than forty; but the Governor 
readily gave his name to the new town, and strongly but unsuccessfully urged that 
Natal should at once be placed under the British flag. Of the short reigns of Sir 
George ‘I. Napier, Sir Peregrine Maitland, and Sir Henry Pottinger, there is even less 
to be said that would be of any interest at the present day. According to more than 
one writer, the last-named is well forgotten. Sir Henry Fottinger was a gay Lothario, 
whose licentious behaviour greatly offended Dutch and English colonists alike. 
Quite otherwise is it with Sir Harry Smith, who was appointed Governor in 
1847. He .had previously spent some years in South Africa as a military officer 
during the Kaffir wars, and was most favourably remembered for his bravery and 
kindliness. In the meantime he had won considerable renown in India. On 
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landing at Cape Town he received what was probably the most cordial welcome 
that had ever been accorded to a British proconsul. ‘To British people in South 
Africa his name is still equally agreeable, as that of the victor of Boomplaats, the 
one pitched battle we fought with the Boers from the time of our first occupation 
of the country till the outbreak of the Transvaal rebellion in 1880. ‘The engagement 
occurred on August 28th, 1848, and effectually stopped the revolt of what was then 
called the Orange River Sovereignty. The story of the fight throws a strong 
light on Sir Harry Smith’s character. He was anxious to spare no effort to avoid 
bloodshed, and lest there should be a premature shot the caps were taken from 
the nipples of the soldiers’ carbines. Sir Harry was so confident that no weapon 
would be raised against himself, that he rode at the head of his little army in such 
conspicuous costume as a blue jacket, 
white trousers, and large drab hat. 
But as the column approached the 
Boer levies it received two volleys, 
one of the rifle balls grazing Sir 
Harry’s horse and another cutting 
through his stirrup leathers. It was 
on returning from this expedition that 
he founded what is now the important 
frontier town of Aliwal North, giving 
to it the name of his great victory in 
India over the Sikhs. During the six 
years—the Governor’s term of office 
as it had been definitely fixed in 
London—that Sir Harry Smith spent 
at the Cape, his statesmanship proved 
to be almost as good as his soldiering. 

For a few months—another native 
war being in progress—Sir Harry 
Smith’s place was taken by General 
Sir George Cathcart, the Commander- 
in-chief. The political difficulties with 
Boers and Basutos then proving too 
much for him, Sir George Cathcart 
wrote to the Secretary of State, asking 
that a “statesman” might be sent Late Lord Rosmead. 
out whose training better qualified 
him for the task. In response, South Africa received—Sir George Grey. 

Sir George Grey’s governorship was a kind of golden age in South African 
politics. This is the invariable testimony of witnesses who agree in scarcely any 
other particular. When he arrived at Cape Town, in 1854, the outlook was by no 
means promising. On the colonial borders native raids were of frequent occurrence, 
and in despair the Home Government had just consented to recognise the 
independence of the Boer Republics, in the Transvaal and in what had been 
the Orange River Sovereignty. Yet for a long time peace was so well assured 
that Sir George Grey was able to build a hospital at King Williamstown by 
employing upon the work the large number of idle soldiers, Kaffirs quarrying the 
stones, military waggons bringing them to the site, sappers digging the foundations, 
and the men of an infantry regiment placing the stones in position. When India 
was in danger he could send almost all the troops out of the country to render 
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valuable help in the suppression of the Mutiny, receiving the personal assurance of 
the native chiefs that there should be no disturbance during the absence of the 
Queen’s soldiers. And, to crown all, the Governor so gained the confidence of the 
distrustful Boers, that if he had only had a free hand he would have brought about 
that federation of South Africa which, with all the subsequent strife between the 
two white races, has since become increasingly desirable as well as increasingly 
difficult of attainment. In this instance the quickened means of communication, 
which enabled Downing Street to nip Sir George Grey’s policy in the bud, proved 
to be an instrument of evil rather than of good. 

With Sir George Grey’s courage and wisdom in overcoming the most formidable of 
the many native risings in South Africa, when 200,000 Kaffirs, under the influence 
of a mad “ prophetess,” destroyed their cattle and crops, preparatory to overrunning 
Cape Colony; with his sagacious action in settling the men of the German Legion 
which had been engaged in the Crimean war, upon the veldt as a barrier of military 
force against further incursions; with his patient skill in winning the natives from 
witchcraft and other demoralising evils, every one will be familiar who has read 
W. L. Rees’ “ Life” of the Colonial statesman, or Mr. James Milne’s volume “ ‘The 
Romance of a Pro-Consul.” In these books one is enabled to realise how Sir George 
Grey in the summer of 1859 was the centre of South African hopes and fears. First 
came Bulwer Lytton’s despatch, recalling Sir George because of the differences of 
opinion between him and the Colonial Office. Colonists and natives alike took a 
painful farewell of the Governor, the ship which conveyed him back to England 
carrying also many petitions to the Queen praying for his restoration to office. ‘Then, 
a few days after he had sailed, news reached the Cape that Lord Derby’s Government 
had been defeated in the House of Commons, and that its successor had cancelled Sir 
George Grey’s dismissal. This intelligence did not reach Sir George till his arrival in 
England ; but in a few weeks he was on his way back to the overjoyed Colony, unfortu- 
nately without the Imperial authority, however, to carry out the unity of South Africa. 

An incident which occurred soon after Sir George Grey’s return well illustrates 
the beneficent dictatorship which he exercised by personal charm and force of 
character. The construction of a harbour in Table Bay, such as would have 
saved many a good ship with its human freight, was a project dear to his heart. 
A short time before his recall he persuaded the Legislative Council to consider 
the Bill with this object. But during his absence in England the opposition of 
conservatism and parsimony made itself felt, and the measure was shelved. ‘The 
Governor was no sooner restored and his earnest wishes in the matter made known 
than the Bill was taken up again and passed with acclamation. The popular 
appreciation of such a dictatorship during the period of his governorship, from 
1854 to 1861, is evident to-day in the statue of Sir George Grey, which stands in 
front of the public library he founded at Cape Town—one of the few statues that 
have been erected during the lifetime of their subjects. 

Sir Philip Wodehouse (1861-70) and Sir Henry Barkly (1870-77) made no 
attempt to sustain the renown of Sir George Grey, and in the Colonial mind they 
were dwarfed by comparison with him, although the one Governor had an important 
share in adding Basutoland to the British Empire and the other had to incur 
considerable responsibility in connection with the annexation of the Kimberley 
Diamond Fields. South Africa recognised a man of stronger calibre in Sir Bartle 
Frere, who was sent out by Lord Carnarvon to carry out that policy of federation 
which less than twenty years before his lordship, as Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, had done much to frustrate. 

Sir Bartle Frere’s reputation undeservedly suffers with many people on 
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account of the annexation of the 
Transvaal, Mr. John Morley, for in- 
stance, ascribing that act to him in 
a speech he recently delivered. ‘lhe 
truth is that this responsibility belongs 
entirely to Sir ‘Theophilus Shepstone, 
the Special Commissioner to Pretoria 
in 1877; Sir Bartle Frere had nothing 
to do with the Transvaal until the 
annexation was an accomplished fact, 
and subsequently did not conceal his 
opinion that Sir ‘Theophilus had been 
too much in a hurry. Frere landed 
at -the Cape on March 31st, 1877; 
Shepstone, without having had any 
communication with the new Governor, 
proclaimed the ‘Transvaal — British 
territory on April 12th. 

Sir Bartle Frere needed some 
persuasion to accept the Cape ap- 
pointment. At the time a salary of 
£,5000 was attached to the post ; and 
as an additional inducement Lord 
Carnarvon increased this amount to Sir Alfred Milner, K.C.B. 

#7000—a sum which fell short by 

#1000 of the present emoluments of the South African Viceroy. On returning 
to England, in 1880, Sir Bartle Frere must have regretted that his hesitation in 
accepting the position had been overcome. By some people at the Cape Sir 
Bartle Frere is still sympathetically remembered, and it is generally acknowledged 
that he rendered it at least one substantial service in strengthening the defences 
of Cape Town, which a short time before his arrival had excited the good- 
humoured contempt of some Russian naval officers who happened to visit the port. 
But until the day of his death he deeply resented his treatment in England respecting 
the Transvaal and Zulu wars. The injustice with which he considered he was 
treated by the Beaconsfield Government (in abandoning his cause when its defence 
in the House of Commons became inconvenient) rankled especially in his mind. 

Of the present Governor and his two predecessors—Sir Henry Brougham Loch, 
afterwards Lord Loch, and the late Sir Hercules Robinson, afterwards Lord 
Rosmead—there is little to be said here. The time for appraising their share in the 
destinies of South Africa is not yet. Lord Rosmead, who succeeded Sir Bartle 
Frere, occupied the position for about eleven years in all, whilst Lord Loch had less 
than half this experience at Cape Town, but they would doubtless have been quite 
agreed that in comparison with it their Australian governorships were beds of 
roses. By successive steps, culminating in the creation of a Parliamentary Executive 
in 1872, the Governor of Cape Colony has been relieved of nearly all his direct 
authority in that part of South Africa; but, on the other hand, the expansion of 
sritish dominion and the widening area of racial difficulties have caused the High 
Commissioner’s responsibilities to be more and more burdensome. When the 
present war is over, it will probably be fully recognised that his position as a 
proconsul of the Empire is second only, if that, to that of the Viceroy of India. 





FREDERICK DOLMAN. 










































THE LOVE OF HESTER RICKETTS. 


I. 


MID-DAY sun, that, like a white-hot platinum disc throbbing to the ache 
and pulse of little devilish self-devouring flame-points, seemed to hang 
between earth and sky, scorching both ! 

Beneath the glare, a long undulating sweep of flat veldt licking feverishly on 
the coppery circle of the horizon! Not a kopje in sight, not even a great 
hummock—only a vast, silent, barren, burnished sea of dead billowy grass, strewn 
with stones that gleamed and quivered like the brass bolts in a cylinder plate 
when the piston throbs to and fro. 

The iron roof of the farm homestead seemed on fire. Beneath the intolerable 
scorching heat all living things were drooping, as if dumbly waiting inevitable 
death. The goats in the scanty patch of thorn-scrub to the right crouched panting. 
Here and there herd-remnants of cattle stood, with heads hanging down, ever and 
again bellowing raucously as if cursing the leaden wings of the doom they dimly 
felt. In the distance, beyond the homestead, a glittering slope of shale caught the 
sun’s rays and held them in a molten glow, and through the pulsing haze that 
brooded above the shoal one might see the blue steely gleam of water crawling 
sluggishly between yellow cracked banks. 

Hester Ricketts stood at the gate of the compound, erect, motionless. Her white 
gown clung to her form, like the leaves to the trees, breathless, rigid, outlined as 
if graven against the coppery calm of the atmosphere. A large sun-hat was pushed 
to the back of her head, and with one hand she was shading her eyes, looking 
into the shimmer of the east, where a black speck crawled almost imperceptibly 
along the sky line. She was a comely woman of about twenty-six years of age, 
with a homely, freckled face, which at the moment wore an air of fatigue, almost 
hopeless. Large, solemn, grey eyes, and hair rather ruddy than bronze, gave a 
certain tone of intense vitality to her appearance, which, if not entirely lifting it to 
beauty, endowed it with that strongest of personal charms—the power to attract and 
interest. Her mouth was finely curved, and there was a patient set about the lips 
that suggested knowledge of suffering. For the rest, rather over the average height 
of woman, she was broad of shoulder, with a chest deep and swelling to the full 
curve of the bosom, and with that fine clean sweep of limb, that lissom air of 
alertness and latent sleepy elasticity, that comes of life on the high veldt. 

The homestead at the back of her was a fairly commodious building of rough 
timber and iron roof, flanked on either end by mud _ huts and cattle kraals. The 
centre door gave off on to a low stoep shaded by thatched eaves. On this stoep a 
man was lying, propped up on an old horsehair couch. Save for a crimson spot 
on either cheek, his face was grey and haggard. His breath came and went in 
choking gasps, and a curious sullenness seemed to well ever and again through the 
luminous fever glow in his sunken eyes. He was dying. He knew it, and in a 
resentful, brooding way greeted the fact. Two months previously he had been 
one of the richest farmers in Bechuanaland. Now the rinderpest had smitten his 
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flocks, and the labour of twenty years was a memory to mock at him. Anxiety, 
overwork, and marsh-fever, had marked him out no less surely than his cattle. 

The stoep was the only place about the house to which a breath of air percolated. 
He lay for some minutes watching the girl at the gate, wondering peevishly what was 
attracting her scrutiny. Her immobility irritated him at length past endurance, and 
in a thin quavering note his voice rose shrilly, cutting the air like the lash of a whip. 

“Hester! Hester!” 

The girl moved round, as if mechanically, and with lagging gait crossed the 
compound and climbed the stoep, blinking at the black shadows of the room inside. 

“Vou called, father?” she said. 

“Aye!” he answered: “I’m going. I’ve somethin’ to say to you.” 

She moistened his lips with some tepid barley-water, but made no answer. He 
had been a hard, cold, unloving main, and even now in his last extremity she felt 
more fear of him than pity. 

“You'll stick to the farm?” he said. 

She nodded. 

“The plague ‘ll go,” he went on. “ There’s a bit put by, and with that you can 
begin afresh.” 

A fit of coughing interrupted him, leaving him livid. When he recovered, he 
stretched a lean, shaking hand towards the room, and gasped, “‘Gie me the Book.” 

She brought him the old family Bible, a faint look of wonder in her face. He 
raised himself a little, his eyes searching her face feverishly. 

“Swear,” he said, “you'll stick to the farm, and you'll never sell it till you’ve 
found the stones.” 

“T swear!” she said solemnly. In her mind she thought he was wandering, 
but it made no difference to her oath, as she had no intention of doing otherwise. 
For some seconds he lay back with eyes closed, and the girl’s gaze sought the 
east again and the moving black speck. 

“You're still of a mind to wed Nat Mason?” asked the man suddenly. 

“Yes!” she answered simply, though a dull flush crept into her cheeks.. 


“He’s a one-time man, I’m thinkin’,” returned her father bitterly. “He ain’t 
bin near since the bad days came.” 


“He is riding here now,” she answered quietly. 

“Ts he, though? Is he, though?” the man gasped. ‘The God of the orphan 
bless ’im, then, and bring ’im better luck than He’s brought me!” 

In the ensuing silence the glare from the outside crept up along the stoep till 
it rested on the edge of the couch. Suddenly the old™man sat up, erect, stark, 
dishevelled. 

“Stick to it, girl,” he cried in a shrill treble. ‘The stones are there; one 
day .... Bide a while, Lord, I’m coming soon as I’ve told. . . 

He fell back choking, and the glare creeping up lay over the gaping set jaws 
and the glazed eyes. 

The girl looked at him stonily, hardly realising that in the midst of that great 
solitude she was alone. She bent over him, fearful, strangely curious ; then timidly 
and stealthily, as if afraid, she closed the staring eyes, and drew the sheet up 
over his face and crept backwards, step by step, till she reached the gate. In all 
her life she had never been so afraid of her father as now that he was dead. 
She leant her face on her hands, clinging against the gate, wondering numbly how 
long it would be before her lover arrived. Suddenly she raised her head and 
looked down, realising with a curicus vacant wonder that two blistering tears had 
welled over from her eyes and were scorching her bare, crossed wrists, 
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II. 


“Drap?” Nat Mason stared at Hester Ricketts stupidly. ‘ Dead?” 

“Half an hour ago!” echoed the girl, looking at him in his aloofness, half 
piteously, half uncomprehendingly. He had dismounted, and with the bridle over 
his arm was standing a few paces from her. It was a hard, clean-shaven face she 
looked upon, with eyes somewhat close set, and upper lip curving inwards—a 
keen, intelligent, businesslike face, that would have inspired cautious trust on any 
Stock Exchange—a face which harmonised well with his close-knit, lean, wiry frame. 

ihree months previously, when old Joshua Ricketts was lord of eight thousand 
head of cattle, Nat Mason had thought himself a lucky man to win the love of 
the prosperous farmer’s daughter. A Melbourne man himself, he had joined 
the gold-rush in the late eighties, and shared the ordinary experience. When a 
man strikes bed-rock he takes easily to stock-jobbing ; and Nat Mason had a long 
head and a cool nerve, both qualities which had assured him a certain footing on 
the skirts of the Johannesburg Exchange. Alliance with Ricketts’ daughter loomed 
before him in all the splendid significance of a credit almost unlimited. Though 
the girl scarcely at first inspired him to passion, he had soon found himself carried 
out of the still currents of cool calculation. For Hester had met his declarations 
with a force of passion and surrender whose magnetism had gradually enthralled 
him into a mood of intoxicating illusion. The vast solitude of the veldt, the 
electric tingle of the days, the long lonely rides under moon and stars that seemed 
to sleep against a purple, velvety sky—all had wrapped the two in a spacious 
atmosphere of kinship and intimacy that at the time had appeared idyllic yet 
destined. 

His courtship had gone farther than he had intended, having been wrought to a 
sudden declaration by the ethereal pallor of the girl’s face, the slumberous melting 
expectancy of her eyes, as they rested for a few moments one sultry evening 
beneath a tangle of moonlight and linking thorn-branches. 

“ven in the moment of his wooing, however, he was conscious more of the 
passion of being loved than of loving, his emotions rioting to a glory of pride in 
which the desire of possession was hardly perceptible, so subjective was it and 
self-centred. 

Yet, as she had clung to him there beneath the thorn-trees, with the silver wash 
of the moonlight on her upturned rapt face lending added intensity to the still, 
passionate worship her blazing eyes and tremulous lips confessed, he had felt 
constrained to assert his superiority even in the strength of affection. 

“T will marry you,” she had said. ‘ Ah, yes, with all my heart. For I love you 
so well, so dearly, that one day you will grow to love me better than you do now.” 

For the sure instinct of her love, playing with master-touch across each strung 
fibre of his emotions, had felt intuitively the faint jar of untuned chords. But he 
would have none of it. 

“How can you know?” he had cried. “I love you now more than I ever 
dreamt I could love a woman. But a man’s love is different to a girl’s—less 
emotional, but more steadfast. ‘Time alone can show you how steadfast ! ” 

And, looking at him there, with the hard lines of his face indescribably mellowed 
and melting into the softness of the moment’s mood and shadows, the girl had 
believed him. ‘They had walked home together, hand in hand, leading their 
horses, building in dreams the strong fabric of the future around the strength of 
the interlacing of their mutual vows. When he had left the farmstead the next 
day it was with her father’s permission to get a special license. Three weeks later 
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it was in his pocket, and he was preparing to set out for Zeerest when he received 
a letter from Hester telling him of the ravages of the rinderpest, which had 
appeared the very day of his departure. 

The letter gave him a curious sensation, as of having slipped suddenly into a 
cold bath, and in a moment the glamour of that month’s illusion peeled off, 
resolving itself into an equation of pounds and possibilities. He locked the 
license up in his desk and pored over his ledgers. For the next two months he 
deferred his visit from day to day. He was conscious of no dishonourable 
intention. But he was very conscious, and that somewhat bitterly, of the fact that 
he had made a bad bargain, and must “hedge.” He thus satisfied himself that 
the best course for both was for him to cleave to his office, and consolidate his 
business. If the rinderpest ruined the old man he would then have to sell 
the farm. In that event he himself might still be able to utilise the capital as 
efficaciously as he had hoped to utilise the credit. And after all, he told himself, 
he was fond, genuinely fond, of Hester; and when her letters, growing more and 
more urgent, spoke no longer of the pest, he took heart, telling himself he had 
been a fool to be scared, and that his business could wait a while. Then he set 
out. It was a five days’ trek to Ricketts’; and after passing his boundary, he had 
two hours’ ride to the homestead—a ride through crooked lanes of bleaching 
bones, and a still more dreadful avenue of patient beasts that turned on him 
great dumb eyes of pain and sweat-dewed, twitching nostrils. 

His face had grown blank as he rode, and his fears for his neglected business 
increased. Yet the figure of the girl standing in the glare at the gate drew him 
on mechanically. He knew she had seen him and was waiting. ‘ Marriage with 
ruin! Marriage with ruin!” The soft thud of the hoofs on the veldt pulsed the 
words out jeeringly. The very idea roused him to savage irritation. It spelt 
inevitably the loss of his credit. ‘The idea of procrastination grew on him. He 
must put off this marriage, defer it indefinitely, and be free, till—-till—what? He 
rode on slowly, sullenly, his mind chaotically swinging from the one passion for 
the woman to the other passion for gold. 


Now he stood facing her, and her first news was of the death of her father. 
It spoilt the perspective of his late decision, rendering him irresolute again. It 
might still be possible, he thought, by selling the farm. 

“And you? What will you do?” he asked feebly, after a long pause, in which 
he was terribly conscious that she was mutely appealing for his support. “The 
rinderpest ! ‘Those beasts !” 

“JT am going to kill them all and burn off the grass,” she answered wearily. “I 
begged father to do it at first, but he would not.” 

“But it is ruin!” he cried. 

“ Nearly!” she answered, her voice quivering a little. “ But there are a few 
hundreds left,” she went on bravely. “Enough to stock afresh in a year, when 
the grass will be clean, and to keep us till then.” 

“Us?” He echoed the word blankly, almost unconsciously. 

“You and me!” she answered, gliding a little nearer to him. “ You'll stay?” 

“Impossible!” he answered quickly, his eyes fluttering away nervously from 
her level gaze. A sudden rage took him against her eyes; they had something 
of the same hunted expression as was in the tortured gaze of the beasts he had 
passed. 

“Impossible! I must get back. My business will go to ruin too, and we 
shall both be stranded.” 
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“And mounting slowly on his horse rode away,” 





He was conscious that his last phrase contained the envelope of a lie; but 
with woman’s trust she clung to it. 

“There are the ‘landes,’” she said, coming nearer and putting a trembling 
hand on his arm. ‘Throw up the business and come here, and let us. start 
together.” 

“Impossible!” he cried again. ‘It would mean starvation to both of us. 
Besides, there’s your father. I must ride over to Colstone’s place and send you 
some women and the parson.” 

“You will come back ?” she asked. 

He shifted uneasily. 

“Look here, Hester,” he said: “best be frank! Marriage at present would 
spell ruin to me. My clients would stop their credit at once. We must wait till 
I can knock a place together in Johannesburg, and then you must sell up here 
and come and join me.” 

The woman looked at him half uncomprehendingly. A dull booming was in 
her ears, ‘The marriage to wait! Yet three months ago it was he who had 
suggested the special license, and on the plea that he could not wait. This love 
of his, was it false, then, after all ? 

Her voice sounded dull and distant to herself as she replied, “I’ve sworn 
never to sell the old place.” 

“Just as you like!” he said, with a quick assumption of huffiness. “ Only 
it’s the only way I can propose.” 

“Nat!” she cried, suddenly clasping his sleeve with both hands: “Nat! Do 
you forget last April? Do you forget I have given you all my soul, that I have 
no hope but in you, that I am alone—ah, so lonely? You are not going to leave 
me alone... .’ 
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“What can I do?” he cried irritably. ‘It is madness to think of marriage 
immediately. You must wait.” 

She drew back from him swiftly, as if struck, her eyes blazing on his, her lips 
half-parted to speak. A slow flush mounted her cheek; she restrained her 
words, and turning her back on him walked towards the house, an emotionless 
“ Good-bye ” her only farewell. 

He gazed after her irresolute, feeling in every fibre that he had played 
the cur. 

“What the devil’s the use?” he muttered peevishly at length, and mounting 
slowly on his horse rode away. 


BPE. 


TWELVE months after the day of Joshua Ricketts’ death, his daughter Hester was 
sitting under a high bank that bordered the stream running through her landes. 
In full flood the stream was half a mile across, but now it lay like a skein of 
yellow silk ravelling in and out of white dusty stones. For after the rinderpest 
had come the drought, and all around the farm lands showed black and scorched 
and barren where the cleansing flame had passed, and where the young shoots yet 
waited the rain that never came. The patient lines about the woman’s mouth 
had deepened a little; but a new look was in her eyes—the hard, shining, alert 
look that betokens resolution in operation. Some little way to her left a Bechuana 
woman was washing out clothes, and at the feet of Hester herself a shaggy 
half-bred collie lay, its nose resting on the stones, its eyes fixed unblinkingly on 
the woman’s face. Hester, abstracted, paid no attention to it. She was gazing 
out over the stream, wondering dully when the rain would come, from what 
quarter a cloud would one day steal into that intolerable aching void of blue. 
She held an assegai in her hand, with which she was mechanically prodding the 
pebbles at her feet, digging a long scour towards the stream. Suddenly the glint 
of a sunbeam falling on the little rut caught one of the stones and lit it to a 
blaze of rosy blue. The sparkle attracted her gaze, and she regarded it for 
a while admiringly. Very slowly a flush grew into her face, mounted to her 


forehead, then faded, leaving her white and trembling. Across the vista of her 
vision had risen the stoep of the homestead, the couch, her dying father. As in 


a dream, she heard his words—words she had ever regarded as the raving of 
delirium,—- 

“You'll never sell it till you’ve found the stones.’ 

She hardly dared move. A _ great trembling came on her, and a strange 
dizziness. The sun, stealing farther up the sky, shone full now into the rut her 
assegai had carved, making of it a blaze of radiant hues. Suddenly she threw 
herself on her knees, and seizing one of the sparkling pebbles put it to her 
tongue. A great sob escaped her. The stone was cold and clear as crystal. A 
kind of frenzy came on her. She flung herself on the pebbles, gathering them 
madly, feverishly ; yet testing each one with her tongue before thrusting it into 
her bosom. She gathered thirty and more that way, when a movement of the 
woman at her left disturbed her. With quick cumming she turned on the dog, 
and pretended to be teasing it, at the same time raking with her foot the beach 
stones over the tell-tale rut. Then, rising slowly, she bade the woman cease for 
the day, and watching her as she swung, basket on head, towards the house, she 
followed her with head bent and hands clasping hard against the panting of 
her bosom. 


? 
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LV 


Arrairs had prospered with Nat Mason since the day he had left Hester Ricketts 
alone with her dead father. He did not like to think of that day, though he 
frequently told himself that experience had justified his wisdom. He had never 
heard from Hester since ; and though sometimes he believed that he still retained 
the intention of marrying her, he was growingly drifting into the conviction that 





“Very slowly a flush grew into her face.” 
y y 


he might do better. He had taken to himself a partner, one “ Nosey” Skate, 
who, though a member of ‘Ke ‘Change, had little cash. Between them they were 
rapidly amassing a fortune. At the moment when Hester was raking out the 
sparkling stones at the riverside, Nat Mason was nearing Buluwayo, after a very 
successful prospecting tour among the gold reefs of Rhodesia, which, at the 
instance of his partner, he had undertaken a month previously. He felt that, with 
the information he now held, he and his partner could turn their capital of twelve 
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thousand into a sum ten times that amount. His equanimity was destined to a 
rough shock. On reaching Buluwayo he found awaiting him a cipher wire from 
his confidential clerk. It was laconic and eloquent. 

“Skate bolted with all available funds. You urgently looked for!” 

His progress from Buluwayo to Johannesburg became from that moment like 
the journey of a man in a nightmare. The hideous, sardonic folly of it made his 
brain reel. ‘To face the creditors and begin again! ‘The idea sickened him, and 
he eyed his revolver gloomily. When he reached his office, however, the bland 
smiles of his clerks, the jovial words and greetings of men he knew to be heavy 
creditors, made him think for a moment he was mad. Enlightenment came to 
him suddenly. He had not been in his office five minutes when a large, florid 
man bustled in. He heard his voice bellowing out inquiries in the clerks’ room, 
and shivered. It was Miles Delauncy, a man whose reputation for implacability 
against his debtors was notorious. Next moment he had burst into Mason’s 
sanctum, and was wringing his hands. 

“You lucky dog!” he roared. “ You damned lucky dog!” 

Mason’s head spun. ‘“ What the deuce do you mean?” he asked, a strange 
feeling of dryness about the lips. ‘‘ What does it all mean? I come back to find 
my partner bolted, and all the world grinning at me.” 

Delauncy stared at him a moment, then winked solemnly. 

“Well,” he said dryly, “you are a downy bird. You'll be pretending next 
that you are not engaged to old Jos Ricketts’ daughter.” 

“1!” gasped Mason “engaged . . . to Hester Ricketts?” 

“That’s the ticket, my boy!” said Delauncy, with a shout of laughter. “ My 
Lord, but you’re splendid! Don’t know of the diamond pocket either, do you? 
(Quite a surprise, eh? Not heard by any chance that Croft’s people plumped her 
a cheque for fifty thou., with 15 per cent. royalty, and that in six months you'll 
be a millionaire. Well, so long! ‘That little affair of mine can wait a while—and 
if you want to draw on any one, why come, round and see me.” 

He went out, and Nat Mason sat for a long time with white, rigid face staring 
in front of him. 








¥: 
A WEEK later Hester Ricketts stood at the gate of her farm watching a_ black 
speck that moved along the eastern sky line. She thought of the last time she had 
stood thus, and her heart beat quickly. 

“Would he ring true or false?” she was asking herself. 

When she had sold her rights to the new diamond field, she had found her 
lover’s name in every one’s mouth, as that of a man dishonoured and ruined. “He 
will come back and face it,” she had said quietly to one of his bitterest detractors : 
and in answer to his look of surprise she had added, with a quiet smile, “ You 
see I know him. I have been engaged to him for a long time.” The news had 
spread, as such news does, like fire. 

Under the first stress of his reception Mason had taken the position his friends 
forced on him: he held his tongue, and in answer to questions and congratulations 
smiled knowingly but gave no information. On taking counsel with himself he 
determined that he must see Hester at once. During the four days’ trek to the 
farm he pondered deeply over his position. He shrank from coming to her as a 
supplicant for her wealth. In his own mind he considered himself greatly superior 
to the girl, and he had no notion how the news of his engagement had ever 
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leaked out. He was thus quite ignorant of the fact that Hester knew anything of 
his affairs. By the time he had reached the farm he had resolved to assume all 
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innocence of her fortune and to offer her with every appearance of generous love 
the share of his own. 
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At the first glance into his eyes the girl’s face paled. She listened stonily as he 
glibly glided through his proposal. She would not so much as ask him in. He 
had rung false after all, she thought bitterly. And she had been prepared to give 
him everything. He did not understand the look she levelled on him, though its 
profound pity stirred him uneasily. Her words, however, left nothing imaginary to 
his intelligence. With cold civility she rejected his suit. In answer to his hot 
demand for explanation she handed him a letter. It was from Norris, her solicitor. 
He read it through till he caught sight of his own name. “I hear,” ran the 
paragraph, “from Delauncy that Nat Mason won’t say a word about his engagement, 
and seemed staggered at the amiability of his creditors. - 
* He handed the letter back to her, his cheeks a dusky red. Then without 
a word he swung into his saddle and turned his head homewards. 

Six days later he was sitting in his office. Before him was a carefully compiled 
statement of his position. Over £7000 liabilities, and some £200 cash! A great 
temptation rose before him. If he held his tongue he could yet work the credit of 
his engagement, perhaps to the point of recuperating his loss. But somehow he found 
he could not do it. With self-revelation had come self-contempt. For the first 
time in his life he had realised that he had behaved to Hester as a liar and an 
impostor, and the realisation was accentuated by the stinging consciousness that he 
loved her. 

For some hours he sat writing notes to his various creditors, denying the news 
of his engagement, and calling a meeting. He had hardly finished when a 
messenger arrived bearing a sealed packet. He tore it open, wondering, and _his 
eyes fell blankly on paper after paper showing the receipt-note of every one of his 
liabilities—one and all made out to Hester Ricketts. His head fell forward on his 
desk. He thought the depth of his humiliation had now been plumbed. 

The sound of a step and a rustle as of skirts caused him to look suddenly 
up. The hour was late, and the dusk outside gave little light in the room. For a 
moment he thought he was dreaming as his eyes met the gaze of Hester, who, 
garbed in a long, capacious cloak, was looking down on him sadly, a_pitying 
tenderness instinct about the tremble of her lips and the flutter of her level lids. 

“Ts it love of woman or lust of gold that’s been drivin’ you, Nat?” she said 
softly. 

His eyes fell, and a hot flush crept again to his cheeks. 

“T’ve got my deserts,” he said hoarsely. 

“Tf it’s love of woman,” she said, still more softly, ‘I’ve come to offer it you. 
Oh Nat! Nat! you nearly broke my heart.” 

He started back as if hit across the face. 

“No!” he muttered harshly: “I’m not so dog-mean as that. I’m finished 
and badly whipped.” 

* But you are my husband, dear,” she whispered. Then, coming close to him, 
she suddenly flung back her cloak. ‘ Nat!” she cried, in low quivering tones, her 
eyes sparkling through a hot pricking of tears: “Nat, dear! Will you deny my 
love too? If you won’t take me for myself or the gold, won’t you take me truly 
for the love’s sake, Nat ?” 

The man staggered to his feet, gazing at her for a moment with wild eyes. 
Then with a low cry he fell at her knees and covered his burning face with her 
soft, freckled, trembling hand. 

BasiL MARNAN. 











VERY new mechanism adopted in our daily life multiplies the causes and 
the number of crimes. Electricity and magnetism in the hands of 
delirious degenerates have lent themselves to murder ; and as they enter into 

new instruments they develop fresh forms of crime—as, for instance, the use in 
highway robbery of the assommoir électrique, which knocks down a_ passenger with 
a single blow, the employment of chloroform to deprive the thief’s victim of 
consciousness or of dynamite to force the strong-room. No sooner were railways 
laid than up sprang a whole crop of railway offences, not the least of which was 
the de-railing of trains. The increasing growth of insurance companies, and of 
journalism, has evolved offences as modern as they are wide-spread, offences 
appalling in the difficulty of their discovery, such as bribery of the press, or 
poisoning for the sake of insurance money. And now the phonograph is pressed 
into the service of calumny and crime. 

But no modern mechanism has assumed the extraordinary importance of the 
bicycle, either as a cause or as an instrument of crime. So marked is this that, 
whereas it used to be the somewhat intemperate fashion to seek in woman the 
mainspring of every masculine offence,—cherches la femme,—we might now say with 
perhaps less exaggeration cherches la bicyclette in the majority of offences 
committed by young men, and, in Italy at all events, by young men of good 
social standing. ‘This may be explained in many ways. First there is the 
enormously popular use of the bicycle, not only as a vehicle of conveyance and 
pleasure, but as a means of gain both by “record” riding and by sale. Then there 
is the increased intercourse among men, which, as I have pointed out in my 
Delinquent Man, always augments vice; the more so when, as in this case, such 
intercourse arises about the very age (from fifteen to twenty-five years) when the 
tendency towards vice is most marked, and amongst men of leisure, and men of 
extraordinary agility, who, as I have also long ago observed, have a_ strong 
propensity to crime. ‘The very general use of a fairly valuable machine encourages 
swindling, just as bills of exchange and postal and telegraphic orders, which 
facilitate the circulation of money, encourage it in a form which had no existence 
before their invention, 


THE Bicycle A CAUSE OF CRIME, 

It is certain that many muscular young men, consumed with vanity, desire to 
make their way in the world rapidly. The longing to surpass others without 
possessing any special mental qualification for so doing is one of the strongest 
tendencies of our times; and it is most marked amongst youths who, not being 
rich enough to buy a costly bicycle which shall enable them to “break the 
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THE BICYCLE AND CRIME. 


record,” are moved to commit theft, perhaps even 
highway robbery involving homicide, to gain their 
end. We must remember that the born criminal, who 
is most addicted to such crimes, unlike the average 
person, is a xeophite—a lover of the new, an anti- 
conservative. He has therefore a predilection for this 
new machine, and knows better than others how to 
derive advantage from it. For him it has_ special 
sources of pride; for, being by nature an idler, an 
enemy to labour, he is free from the class-scruples of 
clergymen, magistrates or doctors, for whom the 
bicycle is a source of possible public contempt and 
professional damage. He is free, too, from the 
shrinking of the average man or woman from an 
instrument but recently adopted (in Italy at any rate) 
into social habits. 





Two very young brothers came under my notice ie: ; ) 
in Turin. They were of good family, but addicted to ik c fer 8 #3 4, 
bad company, precocious in passion and the use of Fig. 1. 
wine; and whilst still mere lads they were led to 
become thieves on account of the bicycle. ‘The elder brother (fig. 1), of a fine 
but somewhat effeminate countenance, hoping to become a great cyclist (he was 
already a great gymnast), at the age of eighteen incited two friends to join him 
in breaking into a cycle shop. They were caught red-handed, and he then 
obstinately feigned dumbness, refused food and tore his clothing, so that he 
eventually succeeded in getting himself pardoned. 

His brother (fig. 2), aged sixteen, of fair complexion, with abnormal cranial and 
facial peculiarities—note the projecting lower jaw—was consumed with the desire 
of possessing a bicycle. He was a mechanic in a small cycle factory; so he 
waited until several bicycles came into the shop, and handed one over to the 
custody of a friend, intending to use it for a time and then restore it. But ere 
the day of restitution came he was caught. In prison 
he, like his brother, had fits of mania, in one of 
which he threw himself from a height and broke his 
arm. When after a few months of confinement he was 
set at liberty, he sickened and died of consumption. 

I recall another case of a lad of sixteen. He was 
a gymnastic student, and came of a wealthy family. 
His countenance was sympathetic, but childish; he 
too had a projecting jaw, and was of precocious physical 
development ; he had, besides, an extraordinary passion 
for gambling and sport. He hired a bicycle for an 
hour, intending, he said, to take it back in a day or 
two. In the meantime, however he deposited it for 
the night in the porter’s lodge of a friend’s house 
far distant from his own home. ‘The next day he 
rode out of the town to enjoy his machine in 





greater security, but was presently arrested. In 
prison he showed no shame; he only complained 
that his cell was small, his bed hard, and his soup 
unsavoury : he was obviously devoid of all moral sense. 
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His sentence was a few months’ imprisonment, but no 
sooner was he free than he stole some graphophone tubes. 

Fig. 3 has all the characteristics of the born delin- 
quent : cranium hydrocephalic, vision oblique, passions 
precocious ; probably epileptic too, having had a blow 
on the head in infancy. By the time he was twenty- 
two he had been a waiter, a custodian, a typographer, 
a soldier. Having obtained a post as office messenger, 
he considered it necessary to have a bicycle; “so of 
course,” said he, “I had to take it.” And take it he 
did, and kept it for seven months. 

Sometimes the offence is much slighter. The 
desire for a bicycle being appeased, the offender 
(fundamentally honest, or, at worst, having but a 





slight criminal tendency) feels the first sting of remorse, 


and restores the stolen object. Occasionally, with 
Fig. 3. peculiar prudence, he returns it, with a note of apology, 


through a third person. 

Not seldom, however, the bicycle craze leads to bloodshed. On July 15th, 1895, 
a youth of nineteen (fig. 4) entered a neighbour’s house by night to steal a 
bicycle. The neighbour being awakened, the intruder killed him with such 
violence that he also wounded himself. He returned to his own house, washed, 
changed his clothes, and joined the neighbours and the police, who, attracted 
by the cries of the victim, had come to the rescue. He even expressed pity 
for the dead man, “lying there,” he said, “with his throat cut like a calf.” But 
his own blood-tracks between the two houses promptly betrayed him. When 
arrested he confessed that the murder was premeditated. He had sharpened 
the knife two days before, and had dexterously procured the key of his victim’s 
house. Shortly afterwards he feigned madness, dressed up like Hamlet, spouted 
verses and refused food. I unmasked him, however. 

He was a fine young fellow—although his expression was _ sinister—with a 
massive skull; his sensibility to touch and pain was obtuse; the visual field was 
restricted, and he had some epileptic symptoms. But the most noteworthy point 
about him was his double personality. The son of a butcher, and himself a 
butcher, it nevertheless pained him to kill a chicken 
or a wasp. Amongst his friends he was the general 
peacemaker; he appeared so benevolent that the 
mere reading of the plague episode in the Promessi 
Sposi caused him to weep and remain silent for hours. 
And yet he felt no remorse for the murder, because, 
as he said, it was justified by the great object of 
becoming the best bicyclist in the world. With a 
bicycle he could have escaped from his father’s 
house, which he hated, and have become rich and 
famous. What was the life of a man compared with 
that? It must, however, be noted that his mother 
was hysterical—a mere cipher morally ; that an epileptic 
uncle on the father’s side had committed suicide, and 
that he had an epileptic cousin on his mother’s side. 
As a child he had himself suffered from hysteria and 
epilepsy—a fact which throws light on his double 
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personality, of excessive benevolence on the one hand and excessive egoism on 
the other, a balance of characteristics which his morbid vanity, whetted by the 
cycling craze, weighed down on the side of crime. 


THE BICYCLE AN INSTRUMENT OF CRIME. 


The spread of the bicycle, and its comparatively high price, make it not only an 
object but a means of thieving and swindling even amongst fairly well-to-do people. 
Take the example of a rich banker’s son, aged twenty- 
two, a student at the Military Academy. From the 
time he was fifteen he was addicted to more display 
than his means warranted, and it was said that he 
used to feed his large St. Bernard dog on sweet cakes. 
He used to ‘hire bicycles under false names, and 
then, wearing a military uniform to which he had no 
longer any right, he would sell them at very low prices. 

Then of course there is the regular professional 
thief. Bicycle thieves frequently club together in 
gangs, from three up to fifteen or so, with branches in 
the country or in neighbouring towns. ‘They begin 
by stealing wayside bicycles left by the unwary; then, 
waxing bolder and more expert, they steal them from 
dealers’ doorways, and take them to other towns, Fig. 5. 
where they promptly make them unrecognisable by 
altering the most conspicuous parts. The chief of one gang which came under 
my observation had almost unwittingly stolen a bicycle whilst he was in a state of 
intoxication. Another gang started with a young man of nineteen as captain (fig. 5) ; 
he was of the criminal type, by trade a saddler. At the age of sixteen, being too 
poor to gratify his passion for cycling, he appropriated an unguarded bicycle, which 
after a few days’ use he sold. Some months later, no longer out of enthusiasm 
for cycling, but from sheer vice, he contrived to steal no fewer than six. His 
companion, a metal founder, stole, altered, and sold 
ten more. ‘These two joined two others, and formed 
a gang who stole altogether about seventy or eighty 
bicycles. 

Very often swindling is added to theft. A travelling 
vendor of jewellery, who had been convicted of forgery, 
hired a furnished room and searched the newspapers 
for advertisements of bicycles for sale. As a result of 
his quest he went to a lady’s house, struck a bargain 
for a bicycle and arranged that it should be delivered 
at his new residence. When it arrived he mounted in 

Fig. 6. the courtyard under pretext of trying it, and rode off 

without paying to a distance of fifty kilometres. The 

next day, however, he returned to the town, nay, to the very same street, and 
was promptly arrested. This was his third offence of the kind. 

The next portrait (fig. 6) is that of an ex-officer who married a music-hall 
singer, and who, in order to cut a great figure, purchased with promissory notes, three 
bicycles, which he immediately sold again, omitting to redeem the notes. This 
trick he repeated to procure fifteen bicycles and a carriage; and, to crown his 
dishonesty, he managed to lay the blame on others—protesting that, rich, married, 
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an officer and a gentleman, he was incapable of such actions. To shop-keepers 
he always presented himself in full uniform. Now and then he would borrow large 
sums from wealthy persons and give them a bicycle on account of the payment, 
which he never concluded. ‘This man also, for the better accomplishment of his 
schemes, joined three others who completed the mse-en-scéne of his greatness. 
I should add that these bicycle swindles were supplemented by others for obtaining 
a pianoforte, horses and carriages. He was not even above robbing the till; for 
now and then he would steal bank notes from the cash desks of bicycle dealers, 
who of course could entertain no suspicion of such a great personage, such a 
noble warrior. 


THE BicycLe as A MEANs oF HiGHway RosBeEry. 
The bicycle is so mobile that it falls an easy prey to the thief. This same 
mobility, however, makes it a most serviceable instrument for the accomplishment 
of other crimes; for what so well facilitates flight 
and alibi as the bicycle—swifter than the horse, safer 


i * than the railway with its blabbing telegraph? Thus a 
~*~ rich lady in broad daylight was ascending the doorsteps 


of a large house in the Boulevard S. Germain, when 
a bicyclist who had jumped off his machine at the 
foot of the steps followed and passed her, pushed her 
down, robbed her, and, before she could cry out or rise, 
remounted his cycle and got clear away. 

Here is the portrait (fig. 7) of a wealthy young 
cyclist, who, with his brother, started on a tour round 
the world, according to a fashion lately revived and 
much in vogue with budding criminals. At an hotel 
in Savoy they met a lady, with whom they opened a 
grand flirtation, and, having ascertained where she 
kept her jewels and money, they helped themselves 
and rode away to a discreet distance, where the sole 
slender chance of their discovery lay in the possible 

Fig. 7. recognition of some of the stolen jewels. (As it turned 
out, however, this really happened a few months later.) 

A ferocious highway robber, who was an expert cyclist, found one day by 
the roadside an idiot who had been robbed, and advised the poor creature to 
recoup himself by robbing the next person he met. The two of them then joining 
forces, brutally maltreated an unfortunate bicyclist who chanced to be the next 
passenger on the highroad. ‘They stripped him of his money and rode off with 
his cycle to a place sixty kilometres away. For the most part these highwaymen 
are very young, very alert, enthusiastic cyclists, and of good social standing ; they 
are frequently military or ex-military men, or students. 





MINOR OR PSEUDO CRIMES. 

In addition to serious cycle crimes culminating in the delinquency of associates 
or in highway robbery, we have minor cycle crimes, such as those practised by 
boys who scatter nails on the ground or puncture tyres with pins, or who run 
under bicycles on purpose to upset them, and to get knocked down so that they 
may claim damages. Then again, in districts where the bicycle makes _ its 
appearance for the first time, we have the offences of brutal persons who 
deliberately drive their horses into the new machine and injure the rider out of 
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sheer hatred of anything new. On the other hand, we have the careless cyclist 
who, through inattention or awkwardness, runs over the pedestrian. In tax-laden 
Italy it was inevitable that this machine should be burdened with taxes, sufficiently 
vexatious in themselves but particularly so in the methods of their payment. No 
cycle is permitted to circulate unless it bears a special stamp, which is impressed 
upon it when the tax is assessed. The unwary foreigner, coming into our country 
from happier lands where cycle taxation is unknown, is as promptly fined as any 
heedless Italian who may have neglected to register his machine. ‘The stamp in its 
turn gives rise to a new variety of offence. It not seidom happens that on railways 
and tramways ill-disposed persons remove the stamp from one bicycle to transfer 
it to some unstamped machine. Innocent persons are frequently fined for this 
offence. I once heard a worthy father and five sons, each the possessor of a 
bicycle, seriously accused of fraud because one of their cycle stamps had been 
accidentally injured. 





Fig. 8. 


But for the most part these cases and the graver ones in which persons are 
run over are accidental, rather than deliberate offences; and at any rate they would 
never have been committed save, on the one hand, for the existence of the cycle, 
and, on the other, for the police regulations controlling its use. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE BicycLeE, HYGIENIC AND SOCIAL. 


It must, however, be admitted that if the bicycle has augmented the causes and 
means of crime, it has increased the well-being and civilising tendencies of life ; 
lessening the isolation of the small centres and bringing the country within a few 
minutes’ distance of the large centres. In the elections it was a powerful ally of 
those political parties which were most advanced and best able to avail themselves 
of modern means of contest. 

Again, if the bicycle gives rise to fresh forms of crime, it offers new and 
merciful means for the suppression of crime. Here is an illustration (fig. 8) of the 
tandem cycle used in the State of Ohio for the conveyance of criminals. The seat 
at each end is occupied by a policeman, whilst the prisoner sits in the middle 
with hands and feet secured to prevent his moving or escaping. Truly we have 
travelled a long way from the famous Soite @ Salade of old France and Italy: 
Not only so, but the bicycle promises substantial improvement to our race ; and 
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that in most important ways. In an age in which excess of mental work is making 
neurasthenia endemic, the bicycle presents itself as a vehicle which stimulates 
locomotion without the exhaustion produced by excessive climbing or boxing. 
The healthier men are, the better they are; and in so far as the bicycle makes for 
health it indirectly diminishes the causes of crime. A remedy is everywhere being 
vainly sought for alcoholism, a disease which is based on an ever-increasing craving 
for cerebral excitement. Now, it seems to me that a passion for cycling, which is 
incompatible with the degrading use of alcohol so common amongst the lower classes, 
offers the finest of all remedies for this terrible evil. In our rides along the country 
roads most frequented by cyclists, my son and I have observed that the public- 
houses have quite changed their character, and now sell all sorts of mineral waters, 
syrups, and coffee. As a mental specialist I have seen the gravest forms of 
neurasthenia and melancholia yield before this marvellous machine, and I am sure 
that your great English specialists will bear me out. A satirical forecast describes 
the cyclo-anthropos of the twentieth century as a doubled-up hunchback with atrophic 
arms. For my part, I venture to predict that the real cyclo-anthropos of the 
twentieth century will suffer less from his nerves and will be more muscular 
than the man of the nineteenth century. And certainly, for one evil which the 
bicycle now provokes, it will yield us a hundred benefits in time to come. 


C. Lomsroso. 
Oniversity of Turin. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THOMASINA 
A QUEENSLAND STORY. 


ALLYHOOLY was distinctly aggrieved: first Thomasina had given him 
bread and milk for breakfast—a thing he loathed—then Mrs. Tredwin had 
snatched away from him a deliciously high-smelling bone and thrown it 

in the fire, calling him, at the same time, ‘a dirty mongrel,”—this to a dog with 
a pedigree! Then, as he had comfortably settled himself for a snooze in the 
store-room, Kit and Thomasina came hand-in-hand, like a couple of silly children, 
to the store-room door, and Mrs. Tredwin drew a long breath and immediately 
sat down on him. Thomasina, of course, caught him up and tried to soothe his 
crushed feelings, but Ballyhooly was inconsolable and departed in great grief. 

Kit and Thomasina had a look about them which made Mrs. Tredwin feel 
very much annoyed, and Thomasina looked so entirely happy, just as if she were 
convinced her mother would change the opinions of a lifetime because two silly 
young people fancied the universe belonged to them. Mrs. Tredwin, as became a 
strong woman, had very pronounced opinions on the subject of marriage, particularly 
Thomasina’s marriage. 

Yet, in a way, Mrs. Tredwin, as she sat on Ballyhooly’s cushion regarding the 
pretty couple, felt a little compunction for the havoc she was about to make in 
all their happiness. Kit was such a distinctly desirable young man, even if 
Thomasina did happen to be the daughter of the richest woman in Australia. 
Good to look at, with his ugly frank face and curly hair, big, strong, and good, 
pleasant to live with, too. Had he not been Jackeroo on Mount Cootha for five 
years P—and she knew now he was Sir Christopher Shillington, and the owner of 
seven thousand a year and a nice little place in Kent. He called it a nice little 
place, though to Thomasina’s eyes the photographs of it looked as big as the Treasury. 

Mrs. Tredwin was more annoyed the more she thought of it. Kit had heard 
her airing those opinions a hundred times—opinions for which she was quite 
famous. Just as she was famous also for being the best shot on the Murray, 
or for mustering her cattle herself, or for besting the hardest pig-jumper that 
ever was foaled. Nobody could boast of ever having cheated Mrs. Tredwin of 
penny: though every sundowner did his tale of work before he ate, the meal was 
such a one as he carried in his memory for many a year after. She had the 
courage and mind of a man, added to splendid health and a cheerful temper. 
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“Kit and Thomasina came hand-in-hand.” 


The drovers with the cattle yarded up—sitting over their boiled tea and damper, 
were wont to while away the time with wondrous tales of the millionairess of 
Mount Cootha—of the dinners she gave them when they travelled through 
her run. How they rejoiced over the memory of those dinners ! 

Or they would regale the open-mouthed new chum with an account of how 


Mrs. ‘T'redwin drove Her Majesty’s mails from Warratah to Goondi through the big 
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bush fire, the coach full of scorched and wailing women and children, and Billy 
Stooks, in the first stage of D.T.’s, muttering and raving on the box beside her. 

Or chuckle to each other over the story of Mrs. ‘Tredwin and the Bishop, who 
had refused, somewhat snappishly, to ride a matter of fifty miles to marry a foolish 
woman, who, having lived all her life outside the pale, thought she would have 
a better chance of heaven within the bonds of matrimony. The Bishop had 
remarked she was not of his flock; and Mrs. Tredwin had replied to the Bishop's 
request for a subscription that “she was a goat, and therefore not of his flock, 
consequently she had sent her subscription to a church which had effected the 
conversion of Ann Shanks and allowed her to die a decent married woman.” 

After that the Bishop was wont to speak of Mrs. ‘Tredwin, with much feeling, 
as “a wandering soul,” and Mrs. Tredwin chuckled and was vastly pleased 
thereat. 

No one, to look at her, would have supposed she could be the mother of 
Thomasina, though her big green-grey eyes and curling cropped white hair, with 
beautiful teeth and good straight features, went to make up an attractive enough 
personality. It was a thousand pities she should have settled on the British 
aristocracy as a bugbear. On that unfortunate class she had settled all the 
wrong-doing and suffering of the world—their sins and shortcomings were her 
favourite topic of conversation. Mrs. Tredwin despised and hated the British 
aristocracy, they were her ‘ Opinions.” Kit Shillington knew that, yet here he 
was asking for Thomasina. Thomasina had a bunch of pink roses pinned beneath 
her dimpled chin, and Kit—who couldn’t take his eyes off her, she looked so 
adorably pretty—was just thinking that, after they were married, he would have a 
picture painted of Thomasina in a_ blue-and-white muslin dress—that dress, in 
fact, with a The voice of her mother broke harshly in on his dreams. 

“Kit Shillington,” said Mrs. Tredwin, “I take this reel bad! Seein’ it’s you, 
reel bad.” 

Thomasina opened her pretty blue eyes to their widest, and Kit uttered an 
astonished * Why ?” 

“Wait a bit,” said Mrs. Tredwin firmly, pointing to her daughter: her one 
trouble in life was that Thomasina would not adopt her opinions. ‘Thomasina 
loved the British aristocracy, and never lost an opportunity of flirting with it. 
“Just you wait, ‘Sina Tredwin, till I’ve done. Now, Kit, you know my sentiments, 
yet you come along right here and ask me to give you ‘Thomasina, when you 
know I’ve always said she’d better be dead than marry a British nobleman.” 

“T’m not a nobleman,” remarked Kit, with much cheerfulness; “so that’s all 
right.” 





“You're Sir Christopher, ain’t you ?” 

“Oh, we'll sink all that if you like, though being a baronet doesn’t make me 
a nobleman: I couldn’t sit in the House of Lords and misrule the country, you 
know.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said Mrs. Tredwin, “ you’re a gentleman, an’ that’s the 
backbone of the question. An’ Thomasina will never marry no gentleman ; she’s 
going to run no risks, is my gell, an’ so that’s straight, S/r Christopher. She'll 
marry here where she was born, an’ no fine lady countesses an’ duchesses will 
snuff her down the wind with their haughty grand ways—right here, where she’s 
Miss ‘Tredwin of Mount Cootha an’ no end of a swell. Thomasina’s been to 
school, an’ had what I never had; but for all that, she hasn’t got half the pluck 
of her mother, an’ I tell you your fine ladies downed me, an’ made me feel my 
feet filled the room, an’ I had hands like legs of beef. Oh, I’ve been home, an’ I 
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know ’em: ’tisn’t what they say, they’re all very sweet an’ gracious, but no matter 
how you'd brazen it out under your skin, you’d feel as small as—small peas.” 

“ But, Mrs. ‘l'redwin,” began Kit, his fair face flushing at the bare thought of 
the duchesses and countesses behaving like that to Thomasina, ‘‘Thomasina is a 
lady herself.” 

“Till you take her home,” replied Mrs. Tredwin, “ an’ your fine lady friends 
come around an’ look her up an’ down, an’ ask sweetly in their own way, 
‘Who is she?’ An’ you'd say, ‘Miss Tredwin of Mount Cootha.’ ‘Oh!’ in their 
soft voices—I know ’em—‘an’ who’s she again anyway?’ No, no; ‘Thomasina 
won’t marry no aristocrat, an’ that’s straight.” 

Thomasina snatched her hand out of Kit’s, and drew forth a _lace-bordered 
rag, about the size of a postage-stamp, and pressing it to her eyes, burst into 
tears. 

“JT wonder,” she sobbed indignantly, ‘ you don’t offer me to Billy Stooks, or 
Luke ‘Tong: you seem to think I’d marry anybody.” 

“‘'Thomasina !” exclaimed her mother reprovingly, “ Billy has one wife already, 
an’ you might do worse than marry Luke Tong. Chinkie is always kind to his 
wife ; but the Lords an’ Baronets ye read of in the newspapers ain’t.” 

Thomasina pocketed her handkerchief and regarded her mother out of two 
sorrowful eyes, while a couple of great drops quivered on her long lashes and 
trickled down her cheeks. Mrs. Tredwin quailed before that look. 

“ll never marry any one but Kit,” said Thomasina, in a voice which sounded 
entirely new to her mother. “I loved him the first time I saw him, and 
I’ve gone on loving him more ever since: you are just breaking my heart 
mother !’ 

“’Thomasina,” declared Kit, “is the only girl I have ever loved, or looked at. 
As to all that rot you’ve been talking, Mrs. Tredwin, I never thought it anything 
but talk, and if Thomasina will run away with me, Ill marry her in Inglewood. 
But I know she won't,” he added gloomily, “so I'll have to wait for her; and | 
give you fair warning I’ll stay here and wait till she’s fifty.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” sobbed Thomasina, the tip of her turned-up little nose 
growing very red: “T’ll be an old maid—just think of that, mother! and [ll have 
to live here with the cats and Ballyhooly, after you are dead.” 

Mrs. ‘Tredwin moved over and began patting her on the back, while Kit 
recaptured the little hand. But Thomasina sobbed on and refused to be comforted. 
Then her mother lost patience. 


5) 


“T wonder at you, Thomasina,” she exclaimed testily. “See here, if you can 
fix up that nose of yours to look straight, I’ll let you do as you like. I declare to 
gracious Ballyhooly has a better shaped nose than you!” 

Now Thomasina, whom nature had intended for a beauty, had been mistakenly 
endowed with a pug nose, and she suffered tortures in the contemplation of it. 
Not that she needed to have considered it as anything but an embellishment, for 
no man who looked into those limpid eyes ever had sufficient sense remaining to 
remark if her nose were most horribly vefroussé, or if she had any nose at all: 
the eyes did the mischief. But Thomasina was never remarkable fer comrzon 
sense, and her mother’s unkind remark quite demoralised her. Remembering that 
unhappy feature, she could not feel quite sure of Kit’s faithfulness; so she just 
allowed the tears to trickle down her cheeks, and stood there looking a_ perfect 
study of picturesque woe. 

“A fine joke Kit’s lady friends would have over that nose!” went on her 
mother. “Here, go along with you; I see two men coming up to the slip rails, 
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and I must finish here before luncheon. Sakes! it’s Doctor Bob and Did 
Homer ! ” 

** Before I go,” said Sir Christopher, with some heat, “I repeat what I’ve said: 
Thomasina and I are engaged, and we mean to marry as soon as we can.” 

“ Right you are,” cheerfully responded Mrs. ‘Tredwin; “I guess ll be able to 
shoot as far as my gell ‘ll go without my consent; besides, there’s the money: a 
million’s a good deal of money.” 

“Damn the money!” said Kit viciously ; and just then Thomasina caught him 
by the arm and drew him away. 

“Don’t you be goin’ without your lunch,” called Mrs. 'Tredwin after them, to 
which neither of the heart-broken lovers deigned any reply. ‘They went away 
sorrowfully, and sat down in the dining-room, where presently Mrs. ‘Tredwin followed 
them with the two visitors, Doctor Bob, whose practice extended from Warwick to 
Gollaah across the border, and whose shabby brown coat and kind short-sighted 
eyes were a welcome sight anywhere in all those endless miles. He had his helmet 
on the back of his head, and his eyes were gleaming behind his spectacles as he 
finished his argument. He had been trying for fifty miles to convince Did Homer 
of the necessity of Home Rule for Ireland, and Did Homer had not answered a 
word. Did never answered any one if he could help it. He had a selection at 
the back of Burra-Burra, which is on the edge of the Immensity, and much living 
alone had enforced silence. Mrs. Tredwin said his ideas were so valuable, he felt 
he couldn’t throw them away ; this was because, once on a time, before he became 
a selector, Did Homer had been a senior wrangler. 

Doctor Bob made a good deal of noise as he tramped about looking at the 
new books. 

“ How are you, Kit? how are you, Thomasina?” he exclaimed, wringing a 
hand of each, and devouring the bookshelves with his eyes the while. “ Kit 
Shillington, I’m bringing great news, sure: the drought has broken up, and ’tis 
raining in Toolbara, just beautiful. ‘The country is perishing for rain down here ; 
tis awful to see the poor beasts dying for want of a drink. "Tis meself can 
sympathise with them.” 

“Drought broken up, has it?” remarked Kit gloomily. ‘Then we'll be having 
a flood in a week or two.” 

“Between us and harm,” exclaimed the little doctor piously, ‘‘ we’ve had floods 
enough in this valley, and I’m thinking that last would be hard to beat.” 

“Look here!” exclaimed Did Homer, pointing a long forefinger at Mrs. 
Tredwin, “will any one tell me what brought the sand ridge into the middle of a 
twenty-mile plain?—The river ; and you mark my words, all of you, in a week or 
two the river is going back for it.” 

“By the back of my pipe,” said the Doctor, “here’s a Jeremiah for you ! 
What reason have you now for saying that?” 

“There isn’t an ant on the plain, from here to over the edge,” said Did 
quietly, waving a lean hand in the direction of the illimitable plain, which stretched 
out to the brazen horizon as far as eye could see. “Also, I turned up a sod in 
Brimbi water-hole, or where it used to be, and the clay was full of mussels. 
Also, King Billy has driven all my sheep up Inglewood way, and his tribe have 
gone to the hills.” 

“Well, those seem pretty reasons enough,” remarked Mrs. Tredwin, with her 
arms akimbo, watching the Chinese servant bringing in the lunch. ‘If the blacks 
say there’s going to be a flood, you may bet your life there will be; but you, 
Did, seem going it rather tall with a flood that’ll cover the sand ridge.” 
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“The river,” said Did obstinately, “took it there: the river will go back for 
it again.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. ‘Tredwin sharply, “let’s hope the Lord has His eye on 
another Noah; ’tis a mighty small ark will hold all that’s left on the Murray after 
that flood! Sit down all of ye, and have lunch.” 

Mrs. Tredwin’s house lay on the inner edge of the plain which runs out to 
the Never-never, from the banks of the great river Murray. It was a _ very 
wonderful house, as became Mrs. Tredwin, who, though the owner of a million of 
money, which she had inherited from her miser uncle, chose to live in the midst 
of her flocks and herds. Mount Cootha might have been in Park Lane, it was so 
entirely satisfactory from an artistic point of view. Mrs. Tredwin was quite aware 
she did not know the difference between things good and bad. But she paid a 
man who did, and the result was a house in which an artist might have lived with 
pleasure, it was so beautiful, since the only restriction placed on the man who 
knew was that he should not buy anything ugly, no matter how valuable it might 
be. Also Mrs. Tredwin bought books, books of every kind, from Max Muller to 
Rudyard Kipling. They lay all about the pleasant room, with its pictures and 
mirrors, and the long windows opening on a wide verandah which overhung the 
Murray, now swinging over its smooth pebbles in a musical whisper, while little 
wandering puffs of wind brought the scent of flowering hoya and gum_ blossoms 
Did Homer lay back in his chair with a sigh of blissful content; he was looking 
at Thomasina, and he had a decent dinner before him, two things which made 
for him the sum of happiness. 

Mrs. Tredwin broke the silence. ‘My own idea is,” said she, “that the 
Almighty ain’t finished this country, and we can’t grumble if we will intrude before 
He’s ready for us. But, my word! it’s reel cruel to see how the little kiddies an’ 
the women do suffer in flood times. An’ that reminds me, Thomasina: there isn’t 
so much as a flannel petticoat to give away.” 

“There won’t be any needed, if Did’s prophecy comes true,” remarked Kit 
grimly. ‘ You'll be applying to me to pilot you past St. Peter, and the Bishop 
will keep you outside. Why don’t you go and live in a more finished part of the 
country—Sydney, for instance ?” 

“JT was born in the bush,” laughed Mrs. Tredwin, “born under a_ bullock 
dray ; an’ in the bush I have lived all my life, exceptin’ that trip I took to the 
old country. I’m glad I went; it made me like the bush better than ever. An’ 
so here I'll die an’ be buried when my time comes. But I guess when that 
happens it won’t be to your heaven I'll go. I ain’t denyin’ there is such a place, 
ye know—only it wouldn’t suit me. Ye can’t live in the Never-never, with nothing 
but the sun, moon and stars for company, an’ not know the Almighty put ’em 
right there; an’ times at night, sittin’ alone in the world, ye hear Him pretty 
close. So I can’t say I’m not a Christian; but all the same heaven wouldn't suit 
me. Sittin’ around on damp clouds, twiddlin’ a tin trumpet or shoutin’ Glory! 
for everlastin’ ain’t my style somehow. When I was a gell I always hankered 
mighty hard after bein’ able to play the pianey, an’ I’d like a hereafter where I 
could use up the time learnin’, or if I ain’t got brains enough for that, maybe I 
could be taught the fiddle, or even the banjo. Lord, anything that’ll make music 
when I want it,—an’ I’m pretty nigh always wantin’ music. Or, my word! if I 
could paint pictures like some I’ve seen at home! I’ve seen some sea pictures 
where the sea-breeze blew slap in your face out of ’em, an’ another where I 
could hardly keep myself from stepping’ in an’ wanderin’ away amongst the 
pretty flowers. I used to think it might be like that in heaven—just an 
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English summer mornin’, with the haze hangin’ low on the lovely hills, an’ the 
birds singin’. My word! it is lovely to get up in the mornin’ an’ listen to ’em. 
What are ye turnin’ up the whites of your eyes for, Did Homer?” 

“Tt is bliss enough for me to have no ants in my sugar,” replied Did joyously. 
“T’ve always to skim off a cream of them when I drink tea.” 

Mrs. ‘Tredwin shook her head. “If ye can’t get used to ants, Did Homer, 
ye’d best go back home. ‘There are two men who won’t get on in the bush—the 
one who goes out on the run in a starched shirt an’ a high collar, an’ the fellow 
who don’t like ants in his tea,” 

Kit coloured furiously, and looked at Thomasina: he was guilty of the starched 
shirt and high collar; while Did Homer hung his head. 

“Oh, come,” expostulated the little Doctor, ‘that’s too much entirely. A man 
who knows better can’t like the flavour of ants—they’ve got too much personality. 
Speaking for myself, I’ve lived on grubs: next time you’re hard up, Did, you'll 
find them in the ring-barked trees, under the bark. ‘They taste like marrow, fine 
fat squirmy white chaps.” 

Did shuddered and held out his hands. ‘ Don’t, for heaven’s sake, just after 
the only decent dinner I’ve had for five months.” 

“Gimme another cup of tea, Miss Tommy,” 
ruining my digestion in this country.” 

“That makes the fifth cup,” remarked ‘Thomasina. “If the flood takes the tea 
away, your digestion will have a chance of recuperation.” 

“See, we'll make a bargain,” said Mrs. Tredwin. “If you fellows see any 
chance of the river goin’ for the sand ridge, you'll all come to Mount Cootha an’ 
see Thomasina an’ me through. ‘This is the 13th of December: come out anyway 
on Christmas Eve, an’ eat your pudding here.” 

Amidst a chorus of thanks, the men rose to go. Mrs, Tredwin and Thomasina, 
with Ballyhooly at their heels, went with them to the stockyard, and saw the horses 
saddled. They rode away across the cultivation paddock into the insufferable 
glare and dust, the noisy locusts shrilled out an interminable song of farewell, 
and Kit, turning ever and anon in his saddle, saw the little blue-and-white figure 
beside the tall grey one, waving good-bye, till at last Mount Cootha sank down on 
the horizon and disappeared. 


chuckled the Doctor; “I’m just 


Queensland, like an ill-bred woman, is always in extremes. With her, it is 
always a feast or a famine, a flood or a drought, and the one follows on the heels 
of the other with an amazing celerity. So no one was surprised, three weeks 
after the breaking of the drought, to see the dripping messengers ride on to the 
telegraph stations, one after the other, to say their respective rivers were rising 
rapidly, and the expected flood would be a big one unless it ceased raining on 
the watershed, and it had been raining steadily on the watershed for three weeks. 
ivery one in Inglewood went his way and removed his belongings as far out of 
danger as he could, remembering the flood of ’90, which came down in the 


night and swept everything before it. ‘The Inglewood folks sent their women and: 


children as far up the hills as they could, and the camp-fires twinkled down night 
after night through the driving rain, and still the flood came not. Every little 
creek swelled into a river, every water-hole became a deep lake, the soaked earth 
could hold no more, and the roads became watercourses ; and still it rained on, 
till nothing greeted the tired eye but water falling into water, save where the 
riverside cedars waved disconsolate green branches above the brown flood. When 
the Murray is low, it is a musical river, singing in melodious trills over its pebbly 
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bottom ; when it is in flood, it is like the sluice which drives the mills of God— 
silent, irresistible, awful. 

On the morning of Christmas Eve, the Doctor, Did and Kit Shillington were 
standing on the Post-office verandah, reading the telegrams on the board. They 
had been out all night, rescuing a shiftless selector, who had a motherless brood 
of small children ; and they were angry, hungry, and cold, in spite of the Christmas 
heat, which steamed behind the clouds. 

Suddenly the post-master appeared at the little window with a slip of paper in 
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“+f the flood takes the tea away, your digestion will have a chance.’” 





his hand: Kit looked at his white face and, without a word, made off for the 
stables, and appeared in a few seconds, mounted. 

“Wait!” bawled the Doctor, “we may as well keep together: the Murray and 
the Macintyre are coming down with the Cresswell. Jove! they'll be drowned at 
Mount Cootha unless we can manage to get there first!” 

Kit raised his whip and lashed the horse across the swaying bridge ; even as 
he went he could see the river was almost over the banks, and looking back, 
he could see Did and the Doctor splashing after him, while all Inglewood was 
flying for its life. ‘Thomasina! Where had little Thomasina to fly to?” Literally 
nowhere! Mount Cootha stood in a vast triangle formed by the three rivers, 
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coming down together now in the greatest flood of the century. ‘“ Unless the 
house held, she would drown. Well, anyhow, he could drown with her.” 

The Doctor and Did galloped alongside as he came to this conclusion, and 
the Doctor put his thoughts into words. ‘They’ve a small chance out there,” said 
he, “but I’ve a fancy to be at hand when Mary Tredwin is in trouble.” 

“And I,” said Kit quietly, “have a fancy to die in the same locality as 
Thomasina.” 

Did Homer only groaned: Thomasina had treated him badly, but he loved her 
just the same. ‘They blundered along the invisible roadway, the water up to the 
horses’ knees, and every now and again sinking into some waterhole, and floundering 
to the higher land streaming from every corner. None of them have any distinct 
recollection of that ride against the flood wave, till they came to the slip-rails 
leading into Mount Cootha, and hanging on to the rails they found Mrs. Tredwin 
in the last stage of exhaustion, her linen riding-habit clinging to her limbs and a 
man’s hat stuck on her head. Without a word the Doctor dismounted and hoisted 
her into his saddle. 

“Hush, you unreasonable woman!” he exclaimed harshly. “The river is 
coming down for the sand ridge, and if we don’t get to the homestead before 
then . . . . My God, Kit, look at that!” 

The men slung themselves out of their saddles ; and Kit, catching hold of the 
Doctor’s horse on the other side, began to run, for there, away on the very edge 
of the plain, against the grey sky, showed a line of black water crested with angry 
rain. It was the flood. 

None of those four ever knew how they gained the verandah of Mount Cootha, 
for they had scarcely pulled Mrs. ‘Tredwin out of the saddle, and shut the dining- 
room door, before the wave was on them, and they stood panting and_ breathless 
in the darkness that overwhelmed the house, while the great waters swept overhead. 
Then came another wave, which crashed through the piles and lifted the house 
for a moment. ‘Then, as it met the flood waters of the Murray, it crashed back 
again, and Mount Cootha rose off its timbers, and floated away with the rushing 
tide. ‘Then arose a mighty hurricane, a roaring wind which drove the flood before 
it, banking up the waters till it seemed as if all creation must needs drown. ‘The 
house went whirling round and round as the tempest drove it from eddy to eddy. 
Great trees crashed against it, threatening to break in the boards that held so 
brave a stand against death. Dead sheep and oxen swept around it in thousands ; 
and now and again the verandah rail would become entangled in some submerged 
tree-top, and the river would rave and batter around the temporary anchorage, till, 
with sinking hearts, they felt the last had come. ‘Then the river would conquer, 
and they went spinning giddily with the flood again. Ballyhooly crept softly to 
his mistress’s side and laid a damp nose in her muddy hand. ‘Then a door 
opened, and Thomasina crept in also, Kit laid his arm around her waist and 
drew her to him, and this latter-day ark swept on over desolate homes and ruined 
lands—To what ? 

All night long they crouched in the room together, each one occupied with 
his own thoughts, and expecting every moment would be their last; but daylight 
came and found them still on the face of the waters. The Doctor cautiously 
opened the door and looked forth. As far as eye could see, there was nothing 
but a grim plain of angry water tossing up dead creatures to the sky. He closed 
the door again and stood with his back to it. 

“ Well,” he remarked as cheerfully as he could, “we're alive, and that’s more 
than any one in Inglewood can say at this moment. Jeremiah Homer, allow me 
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to congratulate you on your success as a prophet. You’d knock seven bells out of 
the best I’ve known. As I was saying, we’re all alive, and empty. Mrs. Tredwin, 
is there anything to eat?” 

Thomasina had lifted her head from Kit’s shoulder ; her face was wrapped in 
a silk shawl, which showed nothing of her but her pathetic blue eyes, 

“Ves,” she said, in a queer snuffling voice. 

Mrs. Tredwin got out a cold fowl and a loaf of fresh bread, and they sat 
down to their meal, covered with mud and soaking with wet, and ate heartily, 
while outside the flood raved and tossed, and the tempest howled around them. 

“JT think,” remarked Did Homer at the top of his voice, “that we may 
weather it. ‘This house has an understairs, hasn’t it?” 

“The cellars are beneath this floor, if that’s what you mean,” answered Mrs, 
Tredwin. 

“Probably the cellars, bless them! are full of water. That’s why we are dry 
here,” drawing the toe of his soaked boot along the Turkey carpet: “the lower 
storey will act like the hull of a ship, do you see? and this is the deck. I’m 
sure we'll fetch up all right somewhere, if there’s enough to eat.” 

“Oh, there’s plenty there,” said the hostess of the ark, nodding at the 
side-board; “ an’ if that gives out, you'll have to dip into the cellars. Hullo! 
Thomasina’s gone !” 

Thomasina, with her shrouded face held low, had slipped quietly out of the 
room. Mrs. Tredwin presently followed her, and the three men threw themselves 
down and slept the sleep of sheer exhaustion; while the ark flew madlv before 
the howling gale, or whirled giddily round and round in some monster eddy. 

About midday the following day something seemed to reach suddenly out of 
the deep and clutch the house, holding it immovable in the teeth of wind and 
tide. They had grounded, on what Ararat they knew not. ‘Then they made a 
discovery : the flood was going down! 
a body, but there was nothing to be seen save hurrying mist and driving wave. 
Only each hour the flood receded, in spite of the continuing rain. 

In the afternoon the rain suddenly cleared away, and a brilliant burst of hot 
sunlight covered the drowned world, and they found out their whereabouts: they 
were on the top of the sand ridge! 

Thomasina, with her shawl well round her face, stood in the sunshine, hanging 
her pretty head dejectedly. Kit, who was eyeing her curiously, stepped back to 
have a look. ‘That shawl so altered the outline of her face that it scarcely 
seemed like ‘Thomasina at all. 

“Sina,” said her mother sharply, “what the gracious is the matter with you? 
You don’t seem at all glad, now that we’re out of danger.” 

“No,” answered Thomasina, in that muffled voice ; “I wish we had all gone 
to the bottom together! I mean, Kit—I mean——” Then she burst into tears 
and ran in, but not before she had caught Doctor Bob’s inquiring eye. 

He turned and followed her, his eyes puckered up above his glasses; while 
Kit, with gloomy eyes, watched them into the corridor together. 

Thomasina loved im—she had told him so, and he felt quite sure of it. But 


They explored the slippery verandahs in 


there was no more use in trying to comprehend her moods than if he were an 
utter stranger to her. Then would the Doctor flirt with her? Surely not—though 
Thomasina would really flirt with her grandfather. Kit felt, though he loved her 
dearly, he could not hide that fact from himself. He followed into the dining-room. 

“What do you think she wants with Doctor Bob out there?” he inquired 
jealously of Did Homer. 
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Did sat down in an easy chair and regarded the ceiling abstractedly. “ Perhaps 
she’s got a swollen face and wants him to prescribe for it,” he remarked distantly. 

It was decidedly bad taste on Kit’s part to show he thought Thomasina his 
special property, though Thomasina had shown her preference pretty plainly, when 
she thought they were all going to be drowned. 

“Girls are rummy things,” he said thoughtfully. ‘Now, six months ago I 
thought she liked me, a month ago it was you, now she goes off with the Doctor. 
Kicked out pa an’ stepmamma,” he concluded ironically. 

“ An’ now the kick’s come round to me,” said Mrs. Tredwin, coming in off 
the verandah. “Don’t you listen to him, Kit. ’Sina isn’t well: she ain’t eaten a 
thing for a week worth mentioning; an’ now I come to think of it, I ain’t seen 
her face for nigh four days. What can be the matter with her?” 
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“* Thomasina, you are a little fool: it must come off.’” 


“ Toothache,” ventured Kit. 

“Stuff!” promptly returned her mother; “ Thomasina ain’t got a broken tooth 
in her head.” 

“All the more likely to have toothache,” remarked Did. ‘‘ This ”—waving out 
to the muddy water—“ is enough to give an elephant toothache. There!” as a 
wild cry rang through the house: “said so—Doctcr Bob’s pulling it out.” 

At that instant the Doctor put his head in at the door and looked at the 
startled trio. “Come along,” he said to Mrs. ‘Tredwin; “I want you.” She rushed 
off down the corridor after him, and it struck both men that the Doctor's 
expression was a very curious one. Then the door was flung open again, and 
‘Thomasina burst in, and threw herself face down on the couch. ‘The Doctor came 
in and stood over her, looking very grave, while her mother walked about rocking 
with helpless laughter. 
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“ Thomasina,” said the Doctor, “you’re a little fool: it must come ~ff. What is 
the good of making a silly sensation over a little pain? If I do not take it off 
the consequences will be serious, more serious than I can tell you. Sit up, like a 
good girl.” 

The good girl pulled a cushion over her head and screamed. 

“T’ll tell Kit,” threatened the Doctor. 

“Don’t tell him,” wailed ‘Thomasina: ‘oh, don’t! He'll never look at me 
again.” 

“Sit up, then,” commanded the Doctor sternly. 

*T won't,” declared Thomasina ; “you hurt me dreadfully.” 

“Will you let Kit take it off? How long have you had it on?” 

“ Four days,” wailed she. “Ask Kit to go away.” 

“Tn the name of goodness,” said Kit, “what is it?” 

“Come out here,” said Mrs. ‘Tredwin chokingly ; “I'll tell you.” She shut the 
door just as Kit saw the Doctor take a small black bag from one of the book- 
shelves. Kit knew that bag well, and his heart sank like lead. 

“What is it?” he gasped, turning a pale face to Mrs. Tredwin. 

“Tt’s all my fault,” said she, penitently ; ‘1 ought never to have come between 
my little gell an’ ye. But ye see, when a body has suffered, she likes to think 
she'll save her little baby from that same. ‘Thomasina is only a baby to me still, 
—just a little fair thing I’ve carried around since she was born, an’ I can’t bear to 
think of her bein’ slighted or havin’ to suffer. Ye may never have heard of her 
father—Lord forgive him! he was a gentleman, a smooth-spoken refined gentleman. 
Don’t ye ever make my little gell suffer a thousandth of what I’ve borne from him. 
He’s dead now, God rest his soul!” She paused and looked at Kit with great 
eyes, liquid with the memory of pain. Kit silently took her hand and pressed it. 
This was a phase in Mrs. Tredwin he had never suspected. “I said she’d never 
marry a gentleman,” she resumed, “but I see I’ve made a mistake; there’s good 
an’ bad in all kinds, and you’re one of the good sort. Lord! where would I a’ bin, 
if ye hadn’t run so fast, when that wave was comin’ up?” She shuddered, and 
looked round on the receding water. ‘“‘ But Thomasina, ye’d hardly believe she’d 
a’ taken them foolish words of mine about her nose to heart ; but she did, an’ she 
got one of them nose machines from Sydney, an’ screwed it on, then she forgot 
the way of it, an’ couldn’t get the thing off, so her nose sort of swelled up in it, 
and it’s hurtin’ her badly. When I think of the poor little gell, snugglin’ up to 
ye an’ praying ye might go down together, so’s ye’d not see her face, I don’t 
know whether to laugh or to cry. If Ida’ thought she was so reel set on ye—— 
Bless the man! he might have waited till I’d finished.” 

Kit opened the dining-room door, to find the Doctor covering poor Thomasina’s 
nose with little strips of linen dipped in some strong-smelling stuff he took from a 
bottle. 

“Lucky I left these things here when old Tong chopped his finger off,” said 
the Doctor. ‘She’s all right, Kit; I had to give her a whiff of chloroform! 
What fools girls are! She looked better as she was than if she had carried a 
classical feature that was straight entirely. Now she may be thankful if there’s 
any nose at all. You’re the biggest, Kit: carry her down to her room.” 


, 


Did, with a very white face, helped them out, and poor Thomasina disappeared 
for a long time. 

Within a fortnight the flood had disappeared, and the sun shone again 
gloriously, and the blue heavens looked as if a flood were the wildest and most 


improbable of possibilities. All the plain was covered again with freshly-springing 
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green grass, when a buggy, sent forth by an exploring party from St. David’s, came 
to the foot of the sand ridge. ‘They had arranged to go to Brisbane together and 
say goodbye after the wedding to Kit and Thomasina, who was still invisible. 
She came out closely veiled, and they drove through a nightmare country in which 
the dead sheep and cattle hung suspended like ghastly fruit from the gum 
branches, to the railway station at St. David’s. Inglewood was swept off the face 
of the earth. 

At last Kit received a welcome summons to visit his lady-love, after waiting 
three long, endless weeks in Brisbane to see her. He gazed upon the pretty little 
face in amazement: Thomasina’s nose was as straight as his own. 

The Doctor, who attended the wedding in a brand-new suit with a white rose 



































WINTER SONG. 
in his buttonhole, regards that nose as the crowning triumph of his surgical career, 
and regrets that circumstances compel him to preserve an absolute silence on the 
subject ; while Kit’s sisters never can understand why, when they envy little Lady 
Shillington the possession of that dainty feature, Kit should indulge in prolonged 
and uproarious laughter, in spite of the pathetic remonstrance in ‘Thomasina’s 
blue eyes. 

The Doctor quietly married Mrs. Tredwin after Kit took his bride home, and 
spends all his spare time teaching her the banjo, with Ballyhooly for audience. 

As for Did Homer, the flood enabled him to buy a run, and he is now a 
squatter, for about half the money it took to buy his selection. He is actually 
making money too, in the face of Mrs. Bob’s assertion that a man who can read 
Greek will never make a sheep farmer. She declares he will have to build a 
new wing to his homestead, however, it is such a tight fit for him when the dog 
comes in, 

FRANCES CAMPBELL. 


WINTER SONG. 


‘“CUMMER is past!’’ we sing. Of golden days, 
The afterglow, remembrance, only lingers ; 
Remembrance of Love’s smile and Love’s sweet ways 


Warm with the touch of Summer's fingers. 


Yet Summer will return in after days. 
No Winter shall eternally dissever 
Life from its happy songs and flowery ways : 


And that which once was Love is Love for ever! 

















The Ghat at Muttra. 


IN A SACRED CITY. 


~~ AR away in an Eastern land, on the bank of a great and holy river, that flows 

gently along between its low banks of yellow sand, there lies a strange and 

sacred city. Around it stretches the vast Indian Plain, with its pathless wastes 

of yellow sand and its bare brown fields, where man and beast are hard at work 

ploughing, harrowing, sowing, or where the tall, meagre, patient cultivator, his work 
done, waits, with the eternal patience of his race, for Ram to send rain. 

Each morning the sun rises on the city in a sky of clear rose, touching with 
gold the domes and minarets that lift themselves above the mass of flat-roofed houses, 
and each night it sinks to rest behind it in a sea of crimson and gold, and the 
magic tints of the Eastern afterglow tell of its departed glory. 

Every now and then the great brass temple bells clang out on the still air, 
calling on all pious Hindus to bend in prayer; or the harsh strident voice of a 
Jogi (or holy man) is heard, above the din of the bazaar, demanding alms imperiously, 
or pointing with denunciatory finger at the busy, chattering, picturesque crowd on 
whose ears the temple bells fall unheeded. 

For the city is Muttra, Muttra the Holy, Muttra the birthplace of Krishna, where, 
like Apollo with Admetus, the son of Devaki tended herds and sported with the 
nymphs, and where almost every spot for twenty-four miles round the city is sacred. 

Muttra, or to use its rightful name JAZathera, is the home of Brahmanism. 
Although modern Hinduism is of comparatively recent date, the religion of the 
worshippers of Krishna recalls the ancient faiths of the Buddhists and the Vedic 
Aryans; and though the flood of Mussulman iconoclasm has poured over India, 
it has left on receding the trace of many an ancient landmark, and Muttra contains 
many such landmarks. The streets of Muttra are fascinating, bewildering with a 
hundred grotesque or picturesque sights. ‘The life of the city seems during certain 
hours to be centred on the bank of the Jumna, where the buildings rise from a 
high basement. Sloping down from these basements are the ga/s, crowded at 
times with devotees and Brahmins at their devotions, 
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There are thousands of Brahmins in Muttra, and thousands of pilgrims who 
must all wash in the holy stream. What a feast for the eye of an artist there is 
on these crowded gha¢s each morning! Here a Brahmin wrapt in prayer, invoking 
the presence of the “Shining Ones”; there a group of merry boys, their heads 
shaven save for one tuft of hair, all splashing in the cold water. Here a mixed 
throng of men and women, the latter in every conceivable kind of colour, all bathing 
and washing; yet without the least indecency; for, their ablutions over, Hindu 
women have a wonderful way of slipping off their wet cotton draperies under dry 
attire, which they put on gracefully, standing at the edge of the gha/, while custom 
and the hot rays of the sun enable them to dispense with the aid of a towel. 

Here and there a jog? threads his way among the worshippers—a ghastly figure, 
naked, save for a wisp of straw round his loins, his whole body smeared with white 
wood ashes, his hair lime-bleached and plaited into a kind of chignon ; or he squats 
on his carpet at the top of the steps, waiting for offerings, which never fail him, 
for his appearance is hailed with manifest respect. 

At the evening hour of prayer the ghats are again crowded, and all along the 
bank are innumerable forms of Brahmins doing fooja in devout contemplation. At 
one ghat they are burning the body of a Hindu, while the harsh voices of his 
mourners rouse the air with lamentations. 

From many a temple rises the sound of clanging bells, not offensively loud, 
but subdued and mingled with flutes and softly-beaten tom-toms ; for Muttra has 
no less than two hundred temples, sixty of which are old historical buildings. 

During nine months of the year there is a perpetual stream of pilgrims to Muttra ; 
and the Vishnuvites as distinguished from the Jain sect consider that city as far 
superior in sanctity to Benares, saying that one day spent there is more meritorious 
than a lifetime at Benares. 

Everywhere is the same great reverence for life. Apes of all sorts and sizes 
swarm in Muttra and Bindrabun, in the streets and g#a¢s, even in the holiest temples ; 
and the people willingly share their houses and food with these poor relations, the 
Bandar-log. ‘The shops are full of sparrows, which are never driven away ; and great 
sleek white Brahmini bulls roam at large about the streets, thrusting their soft noses, 
unmolested, into the full sacks and baskets of the grain shops. 

A great feature of the Muttra bazaar is the exquisite stone-work carving, of the 
greatest finish and delicacy, in designs like beautiful lace. This carving is found 
on the houses of the Seth and other wealthy inhabitants, as well as on the temples 
in the city, most of which are not isolated, as is usually the case with Hindu temples, 
but are wedged in among the houses. The exteriors of the temples do not differ 
from the dwelling-houses. Indeed, the same roof occasionally covers both house 
and temple, as well as a shop in the lower story. The finest temple is that of the 
Seths. It stands immediately opposite their house at the other side of the narrow 
street. A richly carved gateway leads to a spacious courtyard: around three sides are 
arcades ; along the fourth stretches a terrace ; mounted on it is the shrine. Dimly 
lighted, hung with silken curtains, it has much the appearance of a stage; the 
services also have a theatrical character. Bells ring, cymbals clash, horns blow, and 
incense is burnt. In the intervals the Brahmins recite verses from the sacred poems, 
With mysterious turnings and prostrations, and anointings of themselves and the 
image. It is difficult for an English ear to understand the words uttered so 
rapidly, but the sonorous rhymes and the rise and fall of their voices is 
melodious. In the farther recess the god is dimly visible—a hideous idol, daubed 
with red paint, and blackened by the smoke of the “eternal lamp ” burning before 
it. Over its head is a golden canopy; beneath it is a vault, said to contain the 
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treasure and accumulated wealth of the Seths. ‘The terrace in front of the shrine 
is spread with carpets, on which sit cross-legged the spectators of a higher class ; 
those of a lower rank stand in the court below. 

One of the smaller Hindu festivals was going on during my visit, and I was 
glad to see this truly native feast, although the crowded state of the streets made 
progress very slow. They were filled with an amazing throng of people, clad in 
the brightest colours, orange and purple predominating. A medley of sounds rose 
up from them, a mingled music, composed of the cries of water-carriers, the shrieks 
of dusky naked children, the monotonous notes of tom-toms and bagpipes, the 
snarling and gurgling of furious sulky camels, stalking haughtily along with their 
enormous green loads of provender, the clatter of quaint and gaudy eas, the 
vehicles of the country, laden with people in gala attire, an indescribable harmony. 
The picturesqueness of the scene was much enhanced by the crowded housetops 
and balconies, where seemed to be assembled, closely veiled, the beauty and youth 
of many a zenana—women with every conceivable kind of coloured drapery, decked 
with wonderful jewels, who might on this festival sit outside and watch the streets. 
Now and then we passed the balcony of some rich and important man, sitting 
in state, surrounded by his relatives and fanned by his servants; seeming to enjoy 
the scene with a composed oriental dignity. 

From earliest times Muttra has been the chosen centre of Hindu devotion. 
When Buddhism prevailed throughout India, the votaries of Takza Muni came 
from China to visit the sacred shrine; and to the north of the city are the 
ruins of four Buddhist monasteries, where diggings and discoveries are going on, 
that are destined to reconstruct the Vedic and Buddhist history of India. Very 
little is known of its earlier history, but in the GargiSenhita, which was written 
about the year 50 before Christ, it is stated that Muttra was reduced by the Greeks, 
whose victorious armies advanced into the heart of Hindustan; and fragments of 
Greek sculpture, especially an entire statue of Silenus drinking from a full cup, 
supported by two women, attest the presence of Greeks at Mathura. 

How Buddhism fell, and by whom was founded the modern city, are points 
of great obscurity. When the temples of Buddha were swept away by the torrent 
of Brahmanism, the old sites were occupied by the temples of the new order of 
Brahman divinities ; and, as the birthplace of Krishna, Muttra acquired the character 
it still retains for sanctity. The city was enormously wealthy, and although it was 
plundered of all its treasures by the first of the great Mahomedan invaders, the 
sacred edifices all survived, and were again enriched by large donations for seven 
hundred years, until! the fanatical Aurungzebe, the last of the Delhi line, razed every 
stone to the ground, built mosques with the materials, and changed the name of 
Muttra to Islamabad. But these humiliations were of short duration, for, after the 
extinction of the Mogul empire, Muttra arose again from its ashes ; and now, though 
its temples have lost the charm of antiquity, and much of its glory has departed, 
yet the holy city is full of stately buildings, with which, as described in the 
Haravansa, “ it rises beautiful as the crescent moon over the dark waters of Jumna.” 

Krishna was born at Muttra, and his birth, according to one of the many legends 
told me by my Mahomedan friend, who was surprisingly learned in the rival 
mythology, was on this wise. Seven thousand years ago Muttra was ruled over 
by a cruel tyrant, King Ganz, whose sister was married to one Devatri. The mind 
of this ruthless monarch was disturbed by a vision, which, being interpreted, was 
declared to mean his own death at the hands of a child, the son of his sister. 
Like Herod, he promptly set about massacring all the children of his two sisters. 
Devatri’s wife was again about to become a mother, and in order that the prophecy 
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: might not be fulfilled, he had her and her husband shut up in a tower outside the 
| city, building an enormous wall around it, while a strong guard was stationed 
day and night to render escape impossible. ‘The Gods, however, had determined 
on the destruction of this monster, and for this purpose the incarnation of Vishnu 
as Krishna in human form, as Devatri’s son, was decreed. ‘The child was born 
at night, and a profound sleep having fallen on the guards and all the inmates of 
the house save two, Devatri was enabled to escape with his new-born son in his 
arms. ‘The Jumna was in flood—to cross seemed impossible—and Devatri, who 
had waded in up to his neck, holding the child above his head, was about to 
turn back sadly ; when the baby’s foot touched the swelling waters. ‘They instantly 
subsided, and a path was made through the river by which father and son passed 
safely, and reached the village of Gokul, where the babe was hidden in the house of 
a friend who had that day had a daughter born to him. ‘This baby was conveyed 
to the tower by Devatri, who found the guard still asleep. King Ganz was relieved 
to hear of the birth of this daughter, whom he did not dread. He lived happily as 
before, while the wonderful Krishna grew up at Gokul. At the age of seven he 
was brought into Muttra to pray, and there on the gha¢, one evening at the hour 
of prayer, he slew his uncle, and, casting his body into the Jumna, he proclaimed 
himself king in his stead. This and many other Krishna legends were told me by 
my guide during the drive to Bindrabun, a very old and holy place of pilgrimage, 
containing four ancient and several beautiful temples. 

My last view of Muttra was from the railway bridge at evening. It was the 
sunset hour of prayer, and the gha¢s were crowded with worshippers. When the 
sun sank to rest, the crowd dispersed, and as the afterglow died away in the clear 
sky, the soft subdued clanging of the temple bells and the beating of tom-toms, 
that had continued all day, ceased, and the last worshippers went home along the 
quiet streets. The night drew on apace; the stars came out, the moonlight shone 
over the temples and gleaming river, and soon the Holy City of Muttra was 
wrapt in slumber. 

J. MacCar TIE. 
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The Temple oj the Seth at Bindrabun. 
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4th Battalion King’s Roya! Rifles on Parade. 


THE BRITISH REGIMENT WITH THE MOST 
“DISTINCTIONS.” 


HICH regiment in the British Army has most “ Distinctions” placed to 
its credit? ‘This query, if asked of the man in the street, would 
doubtless receive varied answers, according to his information, knowledge, 

and predilection. But, taking the official “ Army List” as our guide, supplemented 
by such an authoritative work as the handbook of Captain Ottley Perry, we 
shall find that the British Regiment which can claim the proud honour of having 
been in more engagements than any other of its friendly rivals in the service is 
the “ King’s Royal Rifle Corps,” the “Gallant 60th,” as so many admirers call it. 

The famous 6oth Regiment has no less than thirty-four distinctions of which 
it can boast. We cannot say “inscribed on its colours,” for Rifle regiments carry 
no “colours.” But at the head of the regiment’s catalogue of officers in the 
official Army List you will find the long roll of the thirty-four, beginning with 
“ Louisburg,” 1758, and ending with “Chitral,” 1895. ‘There will doubtless be 
another to swell this grand list when the present war is over in South Africa, 
but that war is of course not taken notice of in this article as far as reckoning 
the total goes. It may be interesting, however, before beginning any account 
of the celebrated 60th Regiment, just to mention what others are its nearest 
rivals in the claim for “most Distinctions.” The Rifle Brigade has twenty-nine 
“ Distinctions” ; the Gordon Highlanders twenty-seven; and the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers twenty-five. 

The King’s Royal Rifle Corps was formed in 1755, when its 1st battalion was 
raised, during the reign of George II. Curiously enough, it was raised in America, 
and was then known as the “62nd Loyal American Provincials.” In the following 
year, as two regiments of the Army had been disbanded, this one became the 6oth, 
and so it has remained ever since. Its 2nd battalion was not formed until 
339 
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1795; then a long period passed before the present 3rd came into existence in 
1855; to be followed two years later by the present 4th battalion. Originally 
there had been four battalions, but two had been disbanded before Victoria’s 
reign. ‘There are only two regiments in the whole service that have four battalions 
of “ Regulars ”—“the King’s Royal Rifle Corps” and the Rifle Brigade. But 
besides its four battalions there are no less than eleven battalions of Volunteers 
and Militia belonging to the 6oth, so that it is in numbers, as well as in its 
“ Distinctions,” the first of British regiments. ‘The Volunteer battalions, however, 
are attached to the “Guards” Depot, under the “ Home Command,” whilst the 
Regular ones are attached to the “Southern Command” at Winchester. 

One important change has taken place during the century in the dress of the 
6oth. Until 1814 the regiment wore a scarlet uniform with blue facings, but 
in that year this was altered to a green uniform with scarlet facings, and such 
it has remained since, even amidst the changes in dress of so many other 
regiments in 1881. The well-known badge of the 6oth is a bugle on the 
Glengarry, and on the helmet-plate is a bugle with strings on a _ Maltese 
Cross. Above is inscribed the famous motto of the Corps, “Celer et Audax.” 
This motto its enemies in war know only too well. On the arms of the Cross 
are the names of the battles fought by the regiment, and the whole is surmounted 
by the Imperial crown. ‘The colour-sergeant wears a badge called a “Colour” 
badge, since, as was before mentioned, Rifle regiments, unlike ordinary Line 
regiments, do not carry “ colours.” 

One or two other points are worth noticing about the 6oth before we come to 
discussing their splendid record. From 1816 to 1820 they were temporarily Light 
Infantry ; and they were called “ Rifles” for the first time in 1824, under the 





4th Battalion King’s Royal Rifle Corps in Camp. 
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King’s Royal Rifle Corps on a bridge made by them. 


title of the “Duke of York’s Own Rifle Corps.” The title of ‘ Royal,” which 
they enjoy in conjunction with some other regiments, is now purely honorary ; and 
so, practically, is their name “ Rifles.” ‘This was given to them at first on account 
of their having ‘‘sharpshooters,’ whilst other regiments had the smooth-bore 
muskets. But now all these regiments are armed nearly alike, and the “ Rifles” 
perform almost exactly the same duties as any other regiment of infantry. ‘They 
use sword-bayonets instead of plain bayonets, however. It was in 1830 that their 
present title was granted, and to-day the King’s Royal Rifle Corps is a power in 
the Army. 

What praise can be too great for a regiment that has borne part in more than 
one-fifth of all the engagements of the British Army since the days of Marlborough ? 
What can be said that would speak too highly of men who won praise in 
despatches from General Wolfe, from Wellington, from Colin Campbell, from 
Wolseley, from Roberts? What is too much honour for a regiment that was in 
the van of the struggle on the ever-memorable days of Quebec, ‘Talavera, Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Majuba, and many others? What about the regiment that saved 
Wellington more than once ; that gained the approbation of the dying hero on the 
Plains of Abraham; that was foremost in avenging the horrors of Cawnpore and 
Delhi; that fought at Kandahar under Sir Donald Stewart; that in South Africa, 
in 1879, rolled back the black crescent of the Zulus, the gallant 60th that won 
the ill-fated Colley’s words of admiration on the fatal Majuba Hill ? 

It is a wonderful story, this historical record of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps ; 
wonderful because, with perhaps one exception, it may be said to cover the 
history of British arms during the past century and a half. The one exception 
was the Crimean War, in which this celebrated regiment had practically no part. 

Its first baptism of fire was in 1757, only a year after its premier battalion 
had been formed. ‘The first of its long roll of Distinctions was won the following 
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year (1758), at “Louisburg,” in America. Its first great glory was to be with the 
youthful General from Kent when he, on the Heights of Abraham, totally defeated 
Montcalm, and secured for ever the supremacy of the English over the French in 
Canada. It is said that Wolfe was. so delighted with the valour of the 6oth on 
that great day that he himself gave them for a motto the words Celer et Audax ; 
and the regiment has borne this well-known motto, therefore, for the whole 
period of its existence except the first three or four years. 

It was not till 1798 that the regiment saw any work at home, and in that 
year it was sent into Ireland to help in subduing the rebellion, which work it 
carried out most effectually. From the preceding year (1797), until 1817, some 
battalions of the King’s Own Royal Rifles, or the “60th” as they were then 
called, were with Wellington and other English generals in the Peninsula, where 
they gained many of their greatest triumphs. And, curious to relate, it was a 5th 


Officers of the 3rd Battalion King’s Royal Rifles, now in South Africa. 


battalion of the Regiment, disbanded later at the close of the war, which gained 
such renown for the 60th. At Vimiera so well did the men fight that special 
recommendations were afterwards issued to general officers by the authorities, 
telling them how serviceable the “ Rifles” were ‘on account of their activity and 
bravery.” To the 6oth is due almost the whole of the credit for the victory at 
Talavera, as they, and they alone, turned the fortune of the day by coming to the 
aid of Wellington at a most critical moment. The Duke highly praised them in 
despatches for their services on that day, and warmly acknowledged what he owed 
to them 

The fearful time at Badajoz saw them amongst the foremost of British 
fighting-men; and whoever, of the many claimants for the honour, was first 
in entering Badajoz, it may be safely said that the troops of the 6oth were not 
long after the first man. Their services at Salamanca, when, under Pakenham’s 
lead, they helped to drive back the French commander, Marmont, were not 
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slow in being recognised by the 
English leaders, as was their fine work 
at Vittoria. And the 5th battalion of 
the 6oth might then well have claimed 
a title now universally accorded to the 
Northumberland men of being “The 
Fighting Fifth.” As they had been 
in at the very beginning of the war 
in the Peninsula, so they saw the very 
last of it at Bayonne ere they, as a 
battalion, were disbanded and _trans- 
ferred to the other battalions of their 
regiment. 

All military historians of the period 
have remarked upon the _ strange 
omission of the name of the 6oth in 
the praise given by the generals in 
their despatches for the troops en- 
gaged at “Douro” and “ Busaco.” 
For no regiment distinguished itself 
more at both those engagements than 
did the 60th; yet, by mischance, on 





each occasion it was overlooked in General Sir Redvers Buller, Colonel Commanding 
the reports by the generals from the King’s Royal Rifles. 


field of battle, and so did not get 

the name “placed upon the colours” for the two fights. Yet one general, at least, 
acknowledged his error by publicly writing and apologising for the oversight he 
had made. Still the 60th could not grumble at the glory it got out of the 
Peninsular War, for there it won fifteen “ Distinctions.” 

The “Gallant 60th” went through the Mutiny. It would take too long to tell 
of the magnificent deeds accomplished in that never-to-be-forgotten period, but the 
word “Delhi” is enough. Listen to what an eyewitness of the grand fighting of 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps said about it, in a letter to England,—a private one. 
“The charges of the Rifles are things never to be erased from one’s memory ; 
they go forward magnificently, with their terrible watchwords, ‘ Remember the ladies ! 
Remember the babies!’ They charge, ten Rifles to a hundred of the foe, as coolly 
and gallantly as you can imagine.” As an example of the terrible retribution 
that the 60th took upon the mutineers for those awful slaughters of English women 
and children, at Cawnpore and other towns, it may be stated that, when a hundred 
of the enemy took refuge in a hut, an attacking party of about twenty Riflemen 
stormed the place and bayoneted every man of the hundred upon the spot! In the 
Mutiny the Rifles won no less than seven Victoria Crosses, for as brave deeds as were 
ever done on the field of battle. Some of these may be mentioned more fully later. 

As a proof of the effect that the valour of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps had 
in India during the Mutiny, Lord Roberts tells a curious little story. The brave 
Ghoorkas were so impressed by the gallantry of the 60th that they asked to have 
the green facings of their own uniform changed to scarlet ones, so that they 
might be like the brave men whose courage had so astonished them. ‘This 
request was granted ; and the Ghoorkas, most valiant and loyal of Indian native 
troops, boast yet to-day of this—that they are like the men who shot and fought 
so well in the terrible year of 1857! 








Sir F. Grenfell, Colonel Commanding King's Royal Rifles. 
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North China saw the 2nd battalion 
of the regiment present at the taking 
of the Taku Forts in 1860, and ten 
years .afterwards the Rifles  ac- 
companied Wolseley into the Red 
River district. In 1879-80 some of 
them served under Sir Donald Stewart 
in Afghanistan, and Roberts’s famous 
march was not unknown to them, 
who yet remember the songs sung 
“On the way to Kandahar.” Zulu- 
land added much to the already 
glorious list of Distinctions possessed 
by this wonderful regiment ; for, apart 
from the splendid individual acts done 
by Riflemen in that campaign, who 
can forget the day when the 6oth, 
lying down behind scant shelter, waited 
for the attack of ten thousand savage 
Zulus, and met them with such a 
fire that the black force, despite its 
bravery, recoiled time after time! 
Twenty times did those uncivilised 
foes charge the “Gallant 6oth” ; 
twenty times did they recoil before 
that terrible fire. Indeed, so excited 
did Lord Chelmsford, the General, 


get at the extraordinary gallantry and splendid shooting of the Rifles, that he 


actually rode all along the line of 
their front as they lay there, praising 
and encouraging them. And who can 
forget the glorious soldier’s death of 
Colonel Vernon Northey, who, rivalling 
Lord Marmion of olden days, as he 
lay wounded severely, got so fired with 
enthusiasm when he saw his brave 
men driving back the enemy, that he 
raised himself up and waved his hand 
above his head, shouting out ‘ Bravo, 
6oth!” until his bandaged wound 
burst, and hemorrhage set in, from 
which he died a day or two afterwards. 

And England cried again, “ 
6oth!” as we read of that grand 
charge at Glencoe a short time ago; 
as we read of officers killed whilst 


Bravo, 


leading on the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps, ever, as of old, in the thick of 
the fight! England mourns the loss 
of such men as Colonel Gunning. 


And of the brave 











defenders of 





Major-General Sir Charies Holled Smith, K.C.B., 
Commanding Australian forces in South Africa. 
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Mafeking the Royal Rifles were not the least, since Captain Pechell, gallant son 
of a gallant sailor, there led his followers on to both death and victory. ‘To-day all 
the first three battalions of this famous regiment are at the Cape, foremost again 
in England’s hour of need. 

We have spoken of the large number of Volunteer and Militia battalions 
connected with this famous regiment. It is only fair that we should say a word or 
two about them, some of which are almost as celebrated as the parent “ Regulars.” 
There is the ‘‘ Queen’s Westminsters”: what a history they have of fine shots and 
capital soldiers. There is the 1st Middlesex, so well known as the “ Victorias,” 
whose beginning, like that of the “Queen’s Westminsters,” goes back into the 
eighteenth century, and whose career has been one of note right along the 
nineteenth. In this battalion was the famous Captain Hans Busk, who may be 
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H.H. Prince Christian Victor's Company King’s Royal Rifles. 
said to have been almost, if not quite, the originator and the practical organiser of 
the Volunteer movement in 1859. ‘Then we have the “ Prince of Wales’ Own ”— 
the “ Civil Service ”—battalion ; the Finsbury Corps, the Central London Rangers, 
the City of London Rifle Brigade, and others of note, not the least of which are 
the Harrow boys. Is there any other regiment that can boast of such Volunteer 
and Militia battalions as these ? 

Look at the officers of the 6oth to-day if you wish to see a distinguished group 
of fighting men. ‘The Colonel-in-Chief is the Duke of Cambridge; for the King’s 
Royal Rifles is one of the few regiments that have such an officer at their head. 
And the regiment has also the unusual distinction of having ‘wo Colonels- 
Commanding. These two are Sir Redvers Buller, now Commanding the forces 
in Natal, and Sir Francis Grenfell, now Governor and Commander-in-chief at 
Malta. Amongst its other most famous officers now on active service are Sir 
Charles Holled Smith (now Major-General), commanding the Australian forces in 
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South Africa; H.H. Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig-Holstein, who is now 
at the front and has done excellent service; Lieutenant the Hon. F. Roberts, 
who fell so gloriously at the battle of the Tugela River; Lord Robert Manners, 
and many others who have won orders and decorations without number for their 
services in the past. It may not be .out of place to mention here that a 
private soldier, since dead, told the writer not long ago how loved and respected 
by all the men under him is Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
how gladly they would follow him anywhere. Such little things explain the 
wonderful success of the King’s Royal Rifles in what they undertake. 

Sir F. W. Grenfell, though he has hardly come quite as much into the public 
eye lately as his confrére in the Coloneley of the 6oth, is yet a well known and 
tried man. Few people will forget how nearly he came to taking the whole 
command in Egypt during the course of late events there, when it was supposed 
that Lord Kitchener would retire. And then Grenfell was appointed to the 
Malta command, where he now is. His career has been notable. in the Army, and 
to-day he is a G.C.B. and a K.C.M.G. for his services to his Queen and country. 

Sir Charles Holled Smith, too, has attained a high position in the Army, solely 
by his merit and hard work. He lately was given charge of the Victorian forces 
in Australia, with the rank of Major-General. He belongs to the 3rd battalion of 
the 6oth, and served in the Zulu War of 1879, the Boer War of 1881, the 
Egyptian War of 1882; and was chosen to command the Australian forces in the 
Transvaal War. Sir Charles was appointed Governor-General of the Red Sea 
littoral and of Suakin, some years ago, and was decorated with the orders of C.B. 
and K.C.M.G. by the Queen. 

Of Victoria Cross heroes the King’s Royal Rifles can claim eleven, of whom 
seven won their Crosses in the Mutiny. Only two regiments have more winners of 
the coveted distinction than the 6oth: these are the South Wales Borderers and the 
Rifle Brigade. Buller himself is perhaps the most renowned of the men who have 
won the Cross amongst the “ King’s,”—renowned for the splendid deed that gained 
it, we mean, apart from any other circumstances. It was at Inhlobane Mountain, 
in Zululand, that he actually saved three lives at the imminent risk of his own, 
three separate times. His force was retreating before immense masses of the 
coming enemy when the Devonshire man overtook Captain Darcy, who was walking 
slowly along, having had his horse shot under him. Notwithstanding that Buller’s 
horse was almost worn out with his own weight and a terrible day, its rider took 
Darcy up behind him and carried him out of reach of the pursuers. A little time 
afterwards he came upon Lieutenant Everett, who was in an exactly similar plight, 
and practically certain of death when overtaken by the foe; him also did Buller 
take up and carry into safety. ‘Then shortly afterwards Buller came across a trooper 
whose horse had fallen under him, quite exhausted. What did the redoubtable 
present Colonel-Commander of the 60th do but pull the fellow up behind him, 
though the enemy was then only eighty yards or so away! And, as if this were 
not enough, he afterwards went out and brought safely into camp seven soldiers 
who, whilst flying from the foe, had lost their way. No wonder that he was 
recommended for the V.C —and got it, which is more than all heroes do! 

One or two other cases where men of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps won the 
Cross may be interesting. There was Private Bambrick, who got his in India, for 
valiantly attacking three Ghazis at Bareilly, and killing one of them, though he 
was very severely wounded himself before he fought them. There was Sutton, 
the famous bugler of the regiment, who did two notable exploits at Delhi, for 
which he was gazetted for the V.C. He had, too, the additional honour of 
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on that day 
when the rebels came on in force. One of the buglers of the foe was just 
about te sound the charge when Sutton saw him raise his bugle. Our men 
were scarcely ready to receive the attack. Quick as lightning Sutton dashed out, 
and, springing forward at the rebel bugler, killed him on 
But the regiment 


being elected by his own comrades as the “bravest of the brave’ 


the spot before he could sound a note ! 


think that even this courageous act was surpassed by the 
wonderful gallantry which the gallant bugler showed at 
the reconnoitring of the breach later on. Sutton that day 
did marvels of bravery ; to recount them would fill pages. 
Where the fire came hottest there was Sutton; where the 
Rifles needed encouragement or help, there was the 
bugler! He seemed to bear a charmed life, for bullets 
flew about him, but he took no more heed of them than 
if they had been raindrops. And proud was he,—but 
probably prouder were his comrades of the 6o0th,—when 
the London Gazette of January 20th, 1860, contained a 
notice that the Queen intended to pin on the breast of 
Bugler Sutton the V.C., for bravery at Delhi. 

Private F. Corbett, who rescued his lieutenant in 
Egypt, in 1882; Private Divane, who headed the charge 
against the trenches at Delhi, in 1857, and was elected 
by his comrades as the “bravest of the brave”; Colour- 
Sergeant Garvin, who cleared out the foe from a house in 
Delhi; Lieutenant Heathcote, who had the distinguished 
honour of being elected by the officers of the 60th as 
being the bravest of them at Delhi; Lieutenant Marling, 
for great gallantry in the Soudan; Private J. Thompson, 
who rescued his captain during the Indian Mutiny from 
almost certain death; Private Turner, who did almost the 
same thing a little later; Colour-Sergeant Waller, who 
‘ee captured the guns at Delhi: these are other noted V.C.’s 
A Bugler of the King's Royat Of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps of whom the regiment 

Rifle Corps. tells with pride. 

The record of this famous regiment is one not surpassed 
by that of any other in the British Army. Other regiments are as loyal, as true, 
as brave; but none of them can show the thirty-four “ Distinctions” that mark 
the path of the 60th along the course of a century and a half. Nor can any 
one of them show at one time, as the 6oth can do to-day, four officers belonging 
to it holding the rank of “ Commanders-in-Chief” of British forces here and there 
in British territory. Ever ready, ever prompt at duty’s call, their motto, “ Celer et 
Audax,” has never yet been tarnished. With its usual luck (or is it excellent 
management?) it was “on the spot” in the ‘Transvaal, and gained new glory 
at Glencoe. Its officers and men are ever striving to be first in the fray: scarcely 
was there a sign of the present war before H.H. Prince Christian Victor, like 
his humblest follower, was eager to get off to the front. With officers and men 
like these Britain cannot degenerate, cannot fail. ‘To the regiment of Sir Redvers 
Buller every Briton throughout the world to-day sends greeting, and says, in the 
words of the brave dying Colonel, ‘ Bravo, 6oth!” 

GEORGE A. WADE. 
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AMBULANCE NURSING, PAST AND PRESENT. 
“JT “HOSE who would realise the difference which one hundred years has made 

in military surgery and army nursing should pay a visit to University 

College, London, and there inspect the sketches made by Sir Charles 
Bell in the Brussels hospitals within ten days of the battle of Waterloo. The 
famous surgeon started as a volunteer consultant to the forces, the very moment 
the news of the battle became known in London. He reached Brussels on the 
30th of June, and they were even then still bringing in both French and British 
wounded from the woods. “It is impossible,” he wrote to Francis Horner, “to 
convey to you the picture of human misery continually before my eyes. At six 
o'clock I take the knife in my hand, and continue incessantly at work till seven 
in the evening... . all the decencies of performing surgical operations are 
neglected.” Then, again: “ This is the second Sunday after the battle, and many 
wounds are not yet dressed. There are twenty thousand in this town, besides 
those in the hospitals and the many in the other towns.” ‘This letter was supposed 
to have inspired Sir Walter Scott’s poem on Waterloo, which was published 
expressly for the benefit of the wounded. Too painful to quote are the other 
details Sir Charles Bell gives of the state of the wounded after the battle, for 
which each of the three nations engaged should have been fully prepared from a 
medical, as indeed they were from a military, point of view. 

Napoleon seems to have early made certain regulations for the care of the 
wounded, but even he was not powerful enough to have them properly carried out. 
The facts are not concealed ; they are to be found in the memoirs of every noted 
medical man—French, English, and German—of that day. 

But experience seems to have taught the medical authorities nothing, and on 
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the outbreak of the Crimean War the French army suffered quite as much as the 
English from lack of a proper medical corps, in spite of the fact that the French had 
had a certain amount of experience in Algiers, where, it seems, the medical ambulance 
service only existed on paper. It would be hard to say which army in the Crimea 
suffered the most for want of even elementary medical assistance. ‘The Russians 
were even more to be pitied; for the moment the truth became known in London 
and in Paris a splendid and on the whole successful effort was made to remedy 
the awful deficiency, but this was not the case in Russia, where the military 
authorities found it quite impossible to deal with the difficult problem presented to 
them. During the years that followed the Crimean War every hospital in Russia 
was crowded with ex-soldiers, still suffering from various diseases brought on by 
want of prompt medical treatment during the war. 

It may be said that the first country which woke up to the absolute necessity 
of being beforehand with medical military preparations was America; for in 1861, 
immediately after the attack on Fort Sumter, the Ladies’ Central Association for 
Relief was founded. This organisation, though at first looked upon by the Northern 
Government as an undesirable fifth wheel to the military coach, did really splendid 
work in conjunction with a committee of twenty-one leading medical and military 
men, who co-operated throughout the whole course of the war with local relief 
associations which reached the almost incredible number of thirty-two thousand. 
The Central Committee, not content with raising levies of both male and female 
nurses, printed medical pamphlets and distributed them gratis among those surgeons 
who had volunteered for medical service with the army; and in addition it took on 
itself the care of the dead, who, through its efforts, received after every battle 
decent and honourable burial. The Southern women were not behind their 
Northern sisters, but for obvious reasons their efforts were less centralised. 

Owing to a certain extent to the stories which reached Europe as to the 
medical history of 
the American War, 
and also, doubtless, 
to the efforts made 
by the German 
military authorities to 
cope with the question 
during the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign, 
there came a moment 
when military nursing 
and ambulance work 
became the fashion. 
An immense interest 
was taken in the 
Geneva Conference, 
which was a direct 
outcome of the efforts 
. made by the member 

Photo by) Surgical Ward. Netley Hospital. (Homan. of a comparatively 

small Swiss philan- 
thropic society, M. Henry Dunant, who is said—though for the honour of humanity 
it is to be hoped inaccurately—to be now spending an old age in comparative 
want. The conference took place at Geneva, and was composed of eighteen 
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delegates, representing fourteen governments, several famous societies, notably the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, being also represented. It is obviously impossible 
to give even a cursory account of the labours of the conference, but probably no 
gathering of the kind 
has ever had so 
practical and admir- 
able a result. In 
spite of the objections 
which were made by 
many of the leading 
military authorities of 
Europe, and which 
were actually on one 
occasion embodied 
by a military doctor 
in the extraordinary 
words, ‘‘We must 
leave to war all its 
horrors if this be the 
only way to open the 
eyes of those who 
order it and those 
who submit to. it.” 





2 Photo by) (Homan. 
The Geneva Confer- Operating Theatre, with Orderly in Charge. Netley Hospital. 
ence drew up a num- 


ber of resolutions, which were assented to by practically every civilised country. 
These, to put it quite shortly, placed on a neutral footing not only all those concerned 
with the nursing and the succouring of the wounded, but also the wounded themselves. 

Although very little more than thirty years have gone by since these humane 
rules were drawn up and generally subscribed to by all civilised nations, it is 
nowadays difficult to believe that the various members of the conference had to 
struggle hard with the prejudices not only of the military commanders, but actually 
of the medical departments which were by that time attached to all the great 
European armies. 

»The Geneva Conference also aimed at a variety of other rules and schemes 
which were to be placed on a more or less international footing ; but, as was only 
to be expected, it was soon found that those countries which were enjoying long 
and permanent periods of peace troubled themselves very little with the possible 
need of military surgery. Within a very few years of the famous conference, the 
Franco-Prussian War found both France and Germany terribly unprepared ; and, as 
was of course generally admitted at the time, the former country owed, from a 
surgical and above all from a nursing point of view, almost everything to British 
voluntary help. Germany, also, would have been in a sad plight had it not been 
for the great personal efforts made by an Englishwoman, the then Crown Princess 
(the Empress Frederick), who at the very outbreak of the war, and in spite of 
much criticism and many objections, absolutely insisted on the formation of proper 
field hospitals at the various points where it soon became apparent they would be 
needed. The authorities, including Moltke and Bismarck, had an instinctive dislike 
of any sentimentality which might impede the operations of the troops, and they 
seem to have believed, at any rate for the time, that the mere presence of a 
certain number of highly efficient surgeons was all that was required after a battle, 
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the wounded presumably being quartered out in private houses, or placed—as 
indeed was too often the case in spite of all the Crown Princess’s efforts—in 
public buildings such as churches and town-halls. 

Sir William MacCormac, who is now acting as consulting surgeon to the forces 
in South Africa, had his first experience of war as head of the Anglo-American 
ambulance in 1870, and in the interesting volume where he has recorded _ his 
experiences during that time he proves conclusively, if proof were required, how 
terriole is the need of the formation of a really efficient medical and nursing 
service even in times of peace. He seems to have devoted most of his attention 
to the French wounded, probably because the French showed the greatest deficiency 
of medical arrangements. After Sedan, of French wounded alone there were twelve 
thousand five hundred; and the famous surgeon also gives a pitiful account of a 





Photo by) Christmas Day. Hospital Ward. [Homan. 


visit paid by him to the camp of the unwounded prisoners. At the present 
moment it is curious to recall that the then Colonel of the 4th Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
the Marquis de Galliffet, begged the British surgeon to give him some quinine, 
as he found himself suffering from an attack of African fever, brought on by 
the drenching rain. In return he asked Dr. MacCormac to accept his Arab 
horse, an exceptionally fine animal, which, after proving of the greatest use to his 
new master at Sedan, came home with him, to enjoy in England an honoured 
and comfortable old age. At Sedan, as elsewhere, Dr. MacCormac found his 
most valuable assistants in a band of devoted nurses, including Miss Neligan, 
Mrs. Pearson, and Miss Barclay. 

It may be noted that Sir William at the time formed certain conclusions which 
he has never had occasion to modify. He became aware of what is now, of 
course, fully recognised—the absolute hygienic value of open air. He observed 
that when the wounded were treated in sheds and in exposed buildings they 
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recovered far quicker than those who were nursed in private houses or even 
in the ordinary hospitals. As a result of many notes, he made up his mind that 
wounds to the head and face, which seem so serious, are often healed the quickest; 
and he is strongly of opinion that the existence of a wound in the back is by 
no means an indication of want of bravery, for he observed that not only Marshal 
MacMahon, but many other French and German officers noted for reckless courage, 
were hit from behind. Yet another rather curious observation made by him seems 
to bear out the often disputed contention that the left side of the body is much 
more frequently injured than the right—indeed, in the proportion of not less than 
3 to 2. Again, among the thousands of patients whom he examined after 
Sedan, not one had been wounded by the mitrailleuse, from which he argues that 
this supposed deadly engine either had no effect at all or else that it killed its 
victims outright. 

It need hardly be said that Sir William MacCormac’s views on military surgery 
have been considered by those who have had to make the arrangements for South 
Africa. When acting 
as surgeon in the 
Franco-Prussian War, 
although he formed 
a high opinion of 
the devotedness and 
skill of the French 
military surgeons, he 
was much struck by 
the unpractical 
fashion in which the 
medical corps was 
organised. ‘To some 
ambulancesthere were 
attached as many as 
forty medical men. 
The very word am- 
bulance, which im- a ae a 
plies something which Photo by) Probationers in Hygiene Laboratory. (Homan. 





can be moved about 
quickly, had come to mean, in the French army, an amount of medical maéérie/ 
which sometimes required a dozen heavy waggons to transport it to where first 
aid was to be rendered; and, of course, attached to each ambulance were an 
immense number of orderlies, some of whom had received little or no training in 
the work in which they were about to engage. 

Sir William considers that a field ambulance should be composed of from four 
to five surgeons, with assistants who have been trained to dress severe wounds ; 
for, as all those who have had any experience seem to agree, skilled dressers are 
quite as much required as operative surgeons, and it wastes many valuable lives 
to entrust bad cases, as has often been done in the past, to inexperienced hands, 
however willing. The quantity of stores taken should be very small, and should 
be packed on horses and mules, waggons and carts having proved a_ serious 
impediment. This can easily be compassed, for all that are really required for use 
on or near the field itself are a few cases of surgical instruments, and such 
appliances as chloroform, carbolic acid, and various strong stimulants; half a 
dozen stretchers of the simplest and lightest construction are an absolute necessity. 
23 
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If the scene of an engagement could be accurately foretold, the question of 
making provision for the wounded would be comparatively simple ; but, as even in 
modern warfare that can rarely be, it is essential that every field ambulance should 


be extremely mobile, 

Kach modernarmy 
now has attached to 
it a more or less 
thoroughly _ efficient 
medical corps; but, 
notwithstanding the 
many criticisms which 
have been passed of 
late years on the 
British R.A.M.C., it 
is incomparably 
superior to any in 
the world, especially 
as regards organisa- 
tion. That this is 
so is probably owing 
to the fact that alone 
of all modern armies 
the British army is more or less always in action, and in army ambulance work 
“a pinch of experience is worth a ton of theory.” 





Photo by) Chapel, Netley Hospital. (Homan. 


In the days of the old rough surgery wholesale amputations were considered 
the principal means of saving life, while many wounds were looked upon as of 
necessity mortal which would now be regarded as involving little or no danger to 
life. ‘The change which has come over ambulance work is owing, not so much to 
the increased wisdom of the surgeons who have made it a special study, as to the 
discovery or invention of the antiseptic treatment, and also to the fact that the 
wounded soldier very rarely remains even six hours on the spot where he is struck 
down. For the fact that the life of a wounded man often hangs upon the comparative 
rapidity with which he can be attended to by a skilled surgeon is now thoroughly 
realised ; and an engagement is scarcely at an end before the medical officers 
attached to each regiment or corps are busily at work, careless of the great 
personal danger often incurred by them at such a moment, picking out the worst 
cases, who are quickly carried off to the collecting-station, which is, whenever 
possible, placed just behind the advanced base. In this connection it is interesting 
to recall that, in proportion to its numbers, the Royal Army Medical Corps has 
received more Victoria Crosses than any other branch of the service. 

From the collecting-station the wounded are hurried off in the field ambulances 
to the dressing-station, which is placed, if again it be found at all possible, about 
a mile behind the fighting line. ‘The dressing-station is often quite a small camp 


in itself, composed of tents each of which is furnished with a complete set of 


surgical appliances ; and here again the British soldier scores considerably over his 
foreign brother in arms. Nowhere in the world, excepting perhaps in America, 
are surgical appliances so ingeniously packed for immediate use after a battle as 
they are by those great English firms who make a speciality of this kind of thing. 
To take but one example: each box of sterilised dressings measures only seven 
inches by five by one and a quarter; it contains a dozen sterilised bandages, some 
sterilised ligatures, and a small tube containing phenol. ‘Till the moment‘ when it 
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is wanted the box is hermetically sealed, yet it can be opened in a few seconds 
by ripping off the tin strip soldered round the lid. ‘This lid afterwards does 
duty as a tray for holding surgical instruments, which can be finally sterilised by 
being placed in it when half filled with water, to which the contents of the phenol 
tube has been added, yielding a 1 in 20 solution. 

It need hardly be said that only those cases which require an immediate 
operation are so treated at the dressing-station. Great authorities have differed 
very much as to how far it is wise to operate at such high pressure, for immediately 
after an engagement the surgeons and medical orderlies are overwhelmed with 
work, hundreds of patients often arriving for treatment simultaneously. ‘The maxim, 
“Operate by all means, provided you can surround the patient with fairly suitable 
conditions,” cannot always be acted upon, and it is usual whenever possible to 
pass on the wounded from the first dressing-station to the proper field hospital. 

Whenever it can be done, that is to say, whenever the scene of war is a civilised 
country, where the wounded are as a matter of course respected, the field hospitals 
are placed as near as possible to what it is believed will be the scene of the more 
important engagements. In any case temporary hospitals are erected on the line of 
communications to some seaport, for it has been found that the wounded have 
a far greater chance of a quick recovery if the hospital in which they are nursed 
until convalescent is actually on the sea. Sometimes these elaborate preparations 
cannot be carried out, and in that case the wounded may have to travel a long 
distance; hence the now recognised value of properly equipped ambulance trains. 

But it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that military surgery has become 
more and more a matter of minutes, or at longest of hours. Sir William 
MacCormac, when once asked to name the qualities most needed by a surgeon on 
the battlefield, answered, “ Collectedness, common sense, physical power, and 
knowledge of — lan- 
guages.” ‘This last 
qualification is of 
course rendered 
necessary by the 
modern dictates of 
humanity, which or- 
dain, very properly, 
that a wounded enemy 
is as much entitled to 
care and skill as our 
own wounded. 

Every day it be- 
comes more difficult 
to say with any cer- 
tainty whether modern 
engines of warfare are 
more or less destruc- 
tive than their pre- 
decessors ; and there Troop Sick bay, Forehead, S.S. Spartan. 

From a photograph by Messrs. Humby & Co., Southampton, 





are still many who 
can testify to the 
terrible wounds inflicted by the old Schneider bullet and Brown Bess. In the 
present war the Mauser bullet, which is used by the Boers, is small, hard, and 
conical, and it often passes in and out of the wounded with extraordinarily little 
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disturbance of the 
surrounding _ tissues. 
The Martini-Henry, 
which was the bullet 
used by the Boers 
in 1881, was much 
larger, and the pro- 
portion of killed to 
wounded was __ pro- 
portionately greater. 
The Lee - Metford, 
which is in size be- 
tween the Mauser 
and the  Martini- 
Henry, inflicts a 
small clean wound. 
Unfortunately it is 
possible to make the 





Officers’ Sick bay on S.S. Spartan Hospital Ship Mauser bullet explo- 

From a photograph by Messrs. Humby & Co., Southampton. sive by the exercise 

of a very trifling 
amount of ingenuity. The use of explosive bullets has been ruled out of civilised 
warfare, but as long as they can be manufactured sur place by any soldier who 
does not feel himself bound to respect international conventions, they undoubtedly 
present a grave problem in military surgery. 

As regards shell wounds, very little is known as to the amount of injury those 
used with modern explosives can and do inflict. Thus the melinite shells used 
by the Boers in this war, if accurately fired, inflict terrible losses. Still, it seems 
to be the fact that, although an enormous number of highly trained German 
artillerymen have been serving with the Transvaal and Free State forces, the 
melinite shells frequently failed to burst, obviously because they must have been 
in themselves defective. ‘The British shells practically never fail to burst. The 
lyddite shells, which early in the war provoked a protest from General Joubert, 
were only fired by the naval guns. As an actual fact the difference between 
lyddite and melinite is only one of name. ‘Those who are killed by an explosive 
shell of this kind often show no wounds whatever, but die simply from the 
effects of the concussion ; and from this point of view, death for death, this engine 
of war may be said to be the most merciful of any. On the other hand, 
before the black powder and shrapnel shell inflicts injury on a man he must 
actually have been struck by a fragment of the shell or its contents. Sir William 
MacCormac, from past experience, considers that for the army doctor most work 
is provided by rifle fire, although artillery fire is more demoralising to the enemy. 

From the military surgeon’s point of view this South African campaign will 
have set at rest one important point, that of the value of the Réntgen rays. This 
extraordinary invention was first used in the Tirah campaign and in the Sudan. 
During the latter expedition it was found that the various recent improvements in 
the apparatus had made it of far greater practical value; and so fully was this 
recognised that on the outbreak of hostilities in South Africa the War Office 
provided ten complete sets for the use of the R.A.M.C., and this number—none 
too many !—was supplemented by many generous private individuals, the Duke of 
Newcastle, to give but one example, having furnished the Princess of Wales’s 
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hospital ship with a set. The extraordinary value of the X rays will be understood 
when it is stated that, when an injured limb has to be examined, the exact location 
of whatever forzign body is inside the wound can be ascertained without even 
removing the patient’s clothes or dressings. ‘The apparatus itself is so small that 
one can always be attached, not only to a field hospital, but even to a dressing- 
station. It should, however, be mentioned that the surgeon who makes use of 
the R6ntgen rays must have some knowledge of the photographic art, or he will 
not be able to obtain any result. 

Although all honour should be, and is, paid to the admirable women who 
compose the feminine branch of the Army Nursing Service, a great many erroneous 
impressions exist as to the part played by them in military nursing work. The 
R.A.M.C. consists, not only of medical officers, but of a very large body of trained 
male orderlies. ‘These latter are the real nurses who do the actual nursing work, 
and they are under the orders of a highly efficient and limited body of trained 
lady nurses, who act practically as ward sisters, and who, while directing the 
orderlies, do -not take any active part in nursing the wounded. Whether this 
state of things is entirely as it should be may be open to question. ‘The wounded 
in the Franco-Prussian War, as of course in the Crimea after the arrival of Miss 
Florence Nightingale and her devoted band of helpers, were actually nursed by 
women nurses ; and Sir William MacCormac, speaking from direct experience, 
considers women better fitted, both physically and morally, for the charge of the 
sick. He has put it on record that in his opinion no male nursing can be 
compared with a woman’s, although no one insists more than he on the necessity 
of training. Whatever view is taken of the matter, the fact remains that the 
Army Medical Service has tended more and more to become masculine in its 
composition. The first and second lines of assistance are entirely composed of 
men, and it has comparatively seldom happened that a female army nurse has ever 
been anywhere really near a field of battle, except owing to some circumstances 
over which her medical superiors had no control. 

Such valuable accessories as the properly equipped hospital ship and the 
ambulance train are of quite recent invention—indeed, they may both be said to 
owe their existence 
to the Spanish- 

American War, dur- 

ing which the hospital 

ships Missouri and 

Relief were used as ' 
floating hospitals with 
excellent results. 
Even comparatively 
recently much of the 
good achieved in 
well - organised field 
hospitals was undone 
owing to the wounded 
being shipped home 
in ordinary _ trans- 
ports, which were in 
no sense fitted for = == 
the use to which | ) | Hospital Ship Sp 





artan leaving Southampton. 
they were put. From a photograph by Messrs. Humby & Co. Southampton 
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Every hospital ship sent out to South Africa seems to be the model of what 
a floating hospital ship should be, while from the medical point of view it is 
impossible to praise too highly the whole ambulance train system. Indeed, it is 
an extraordinary thing that the world should have waited till now for what 
has been proved, again and again, to be more necessary than almost anything 
else, for it would be difficult to imagine a less suitable means of transport 
for the wounded than even the most comfortable railway carriage. Sir John 
Furley, who has devoted much thought and a rare inventive gift to the subject, 
superintended all the arrangements of the admirable hospital train named after 
the Princess Christian. 

MariE BetLoc LOwNDEs, 





MAJOR-GENERAL ANDREW WAUCHOPE, 
OF NIDDRIE, 


HE land is sheeted fair, and a white cloud fills the air, 
An’ black the sky wi’ ne’er a break sae dreary, oh! 

An’ they tell us he’s awa’, who was stark to deal or dare ; 
An’ Scotland’s heart is sad an’ sore, an’ weary, oh ! 


For Andy, Andy Wauchope o’ Niddrie, oh ! 


In Ashantee he bled; and Egypt-land was red 
Wi’ the noble flood that Scotland aye renders to the Right ; 
And he kneeled on Soudan sand when the funeral prayer was said 
For the Hero whom he’s followed out the Sunshine to the Light 
O’ Heaven ;—Andy Wauchope o’ Niddrie, oh! 


When he and Gordon stand ’yond the River; hand in hand,— 
Will Scotland thrill as thrills the world when Angels greet ? 
Can ye show a finer touch ’mid a Nation’s hero-band— 
When the Hero of Khartoum and the Laird o’ Niddrie meet 
"Yond the River? Andy Wauchope o’ Niddrie, oh ! 


’Twas a stately death to dee, when his Black Watch followed free— 
Followed as his Spirit called them, falling as he fell, 
As Jamie deed at Flodden, ’midst 0’ Scotland’s chivalry ;— 
“Did ye claim an Escort, General? ah! they’ve gien it wide and well 
O’er Death’s bourne, to Andy Wauchope o’ Niddrie, oh !” 


By Modder’s stream we laid the Hieland bold Brigade, 
At head we laid him who shall guide thro’ Death to Victory ; 
An’ the War-pipe’s wild Lament told the Sacrifice was made— 
And peace shall come to Africa: her future shall be free 
Thro’ your deein: Andy Wauchope o’ Niddrie, oh ! 


E. M. MIDDLETON. 
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* y tae bearer of this despatch must not return to Peking.” 
I could scarcely believe my eyes even as I re-perused this cold-blooded 
order for my destruction; for that I was not to return to Peking could 
only have one such meaning, and I knew that the Viceroy Chan, to whom this 
despatch was addressed, a veritable creature of Her Excellence, would understand. 
This, then, was my reward for the part I had played in the adventure of “The 
Emperor’s Watchdog.” ‘The important political despatch which Her Excellence bade 
me carry with all haste to the Viceroy of Shansi, was nothing more nor less than 
an order for my execution. She who had received me with compliments, with 
all the specious flattery of woman, was planning my death even as she smiled. 
No doubt it was a fine stroke of genius, this making a man be the bearer of his 
own death-warrant ; but fortuitous circumstance had befriended me in a way she 
little imagined, and I yet hoped to prove to Her Excellence that the Illustrious 
Weasel was an animal not easily caught asleep. 

Therefore I cogitated deeply within myself, praying for guidance from the spirit 
of wisdom. A natural indignation suggested an immediate destruction of the cruel 
despatch, and a return to the capital, with the story of the attack at the inn, and 
the subsequent loss of the precious package. It was a feasible story, and might 
easily have been true, or so near the truth that she would guess without clearer 
details ; but on the other hand Her Greatness was above my petty vengeance, and 
it is sometimes wiser’neither to sée nor to know. He is already well armed who 
knows what to expect. 

On the other hand, it was open to me to continue my journey into Shansi and 
lay the despatch before the Viceroy. Undoubtedly it would be like bearing to 
the executioner my own death-warrant; and yet there was a fascination in the 
recklessness of the suggestion which strongly appealed to that mad strain which was 
in my blood, and which all my life I had vainly battled to subdue. It certainly 
would be extremely awkward if Chan were to order my arrest immediately upon 
perusing the missive. But of this I knew there would be little likelihood. It 
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was not the Chinese method, neither would it be diplomatic. Flattery and 
cunning, an oily tongue and a stab in the back—these were the things that 
appealed to the yellow man. Secrecy—a crawling in the dark—an infinite patience : 
such were the weapons of the wily Celestial. 

The more I thought of it the more the fancy seized me. It would, to say the 
least of it, be an interesting experiment, and might prove the wiser course to pursue. 
If I returned to Peking without accomplishing my mission, I should probably be 
despatched upon another journey infinitely more dangerous, and one from which 
certain people would see that I did not come back; whereas, if I succeeded in 
returning to the capital with an answer from Chan, I might offer a dozen good 
excuses for entering no more the service of Her Excellence. 

It was a mad project, and one replete with the utmost danger; but I had 
faced too many real perils to cower before a problematical one, and feeling sure 
that Chan would only strike in secret, I was not loth to match my wits with his. 
In those days I had a clear head and good muscles, and I had not been called 
the Illustrious Weasel for nothing. To the man who has encountered dangers 
innumerable Death always slinks by with a face partly veiled: he half fancies that 
he has a tacit understanding with fate. The bullet that shall bring him down is 
yet scarcely cold from the mould. 

It being decided, then, that I should continue my journey into Shansi, I easily, 
with the aid of a match, succeeded in re-sealing the despatch ; for the would-be 
assassin’s knife had cut cleanly, and the wax, fortunately, presented no sign of ill 
usage. Indeed, when I had finished with the document it would have needed an 
exceedingly clever man to discern that it had been subjected to such strange usage. 

It was a mad-brained thing to do, and yet, beneath the apparent madness of 
it, there was something more than a gleam of sanity. It is true that I was 
carrying from Her Greatness a despatch which was nothing more nor less than an 
order for my suppression, which, by good fortune, I had been able to discover ; 
but on the other hand I was dealing with people whom it would be wise to 
serve well, and with a devotion to duty which, in this case, would have the 
supreme merit of ignorance. At all events, I made up my mind to see the thing 
through. Forewarned, I believed there was more security at the Viceroy’s Yamen 
than in the capital—if once the Power Behind the Throne knew that I had 
discovered her secret. 

So, frequenting the by-streets, I made my way out of the city as soon as the 
gates were opened. I had entertained some serious thoughts of returning to the 
inn, of invoking ‘the aid of the law; but some little reflection enabled me _ to 
forego the suggestion. No longer doubting with whom I had to deal, I passed on 
in obscurity. A rent jacket is better than a ragged hide. 

Though suspicious ever, and occasionally not without some cause, at least so 
I imagined, I pursued my way into Shansi, and in due course found myself at 
the gates of Tai-Yuen, from the summit of which frowned some formidable painted 
cannon. With the aid of a street urchin I duly reached the Yamen, and once 
there, and the nature of my business made known, I was not kept long waiting. 
His Excellency would see me at once. Would I condescend to enter the 
contemptible hovel? A messenger of the Great One! Gods! it was a wonder I 
condescended to breathe the putrid air of any place so degraded as the contemptible 
residence of an idiotic Viceroy. 











With many bows and apologies I was duly shown into His Excellency’s private 
room, and there left with many more apologies, and the reiterated assurance that 
His Excellency would, with my permission, present himself as soon as he felt 
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worthy of encountering the glance of the Great One’s messenger. Ah! it is a fine 
world when we travel in the grand style. It always amuses me to watch the 
demeanour of a minor official who knows that you are in communication with his 
chief. But somehow it doesn’t add to one’s estimation of mankind. 

Left to myself, I could not help thinking that I had been guilty of a rash, if 
not a foolish, thing in thus walking into the lion’s den; for, truth to tell, I had 
entered upon this adventure with some doubt as to its wisdom, and not a little fear 
as to the result. Yet here I was, and whatever regrets I might have entertained 
were quite useless now. I was to see the business through whatever came of it. 

I had not been left more than five minutes to myself when a door in the far 
end of the room opened softly, and a venerable-looking gentleman with a long 
white beard entered. He bowed very low, I in turn making a like obeisance. 
Then we stood up and looked at each other. 

Though his beard was white, his figure was still erect, his dark eyes sparkled 
brilliantly, and he carried his head like a man habitually accustomed to command. 
He had not the haughty superciliousness of the minor official—the chief rarely 
has; but at the same time I had no doubt whatever as to the identity of the 
person before me. 

“1 have the honour to bask in the exalted sunshine of His Excellency, Chan 
the Viceroy ?” 

He bowed. ‘“ Your magnanimous condescension overwhelms me,” he said, his 
thick mouth curling curiously, an odd light playing in his piercing eyes. 

“JT bear a message for the Viceroy from the Power Behind the Throne.” 

“The honour is too great for one so contemptible and so utterly degraded as I.” 

“Nay,” i said, “ Her Greatness is pleased to think highly of her servant.” 

“Ah!” he replied, “there is none like Her Excellence, in whom is embodied 
all the virtues of the Four-and-Twenty Paragons of Filial Piety.” Then he went 
down on his knees and held out his hands for the despatch, which, having received, 
he bowed over three times with the utmost solemnity. Then, slowly rising to his 
feet, he begged permission to break the seal, an act which he walked to the far 
end of the room to accomplish. 

It may be taken for granted that I watched him very narrowly all this time; 
but the Chinaman has an inscrutable face, and one that he can mask with an 
obstinacy which defies penetration. My venerable friend was no exception to the 
rule; and yet, knowing what I knew, I was enabled to read more in his face 
than he imagined. Moreover, my suspicions neither began nor ended with the 
despatch. ‘There was a certain affair at Ching Ting, an affair not unconnected 
with a disappearing bed, with which, rightly or wrongly, I indirectly associated his 
Excellency the Viceroy. 

Slowly he advanced towards me, the despatch in his right hand, the long 
yellow fingers of his left playing with his thin beard. The mouth had taken to 
itself a fixed, curious shape ; the eyes were full of an ominous intelligence. 

“T am the recipient of a most important communication,” he said, his lips 
moving into a strange smile, his glittering eyes wandering all over me. 

I bowed. It was for me a most important communication. I almost fancied 
I could see the word ‘‘ murderer” writ large upon Chan’s face. 

“No doubt you have some inkling of the contents?” and he carelessly waved 
the document before me. 

‘Perhaps I might hazard a pretty shrewd guess.” 

“Indeed!” His eyes sparkled brightly, his brows lowered suspiciously. The 
illustrious Chan was just a wee bit startled. But, recovering himself quickly, 
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“Your 
Excellency has been 
honoured with the 
confidence of Her 
Greatness ? ” 

“She has con- 
descended to lighten 
my dull intelligence 
with the glow of her 
celestial wisdom.” 

“ Good. Your 
Excellency must be 
honoured very highly 
to be entrusted with 
a mission of this 
importance ! ” 

I caught the 
double meaning 
tone, I read the 
thought prompting 
the expression. <A 
wily one was Chan, 
but even the wisest 
knows not every- 
thing. Fortunately 
for me, I already 
knew the contents 
of that despatch. 
The would-be 
assassin of Ching 
Ting had done me 
i a friendly turn. 

‘‘He went down on his knees and held out his hands for the despatch.” “JT think Her 

Excellence has some 
little appreciation of my powers,” I answered modestly, ‘though I need hardly 
confess myself unworthy of her illustrious condescension. It is the fault of a great 
and noble soul to be over-appreciative.” 

He smiled curiously. ‘You may take it for granted that she has no doubt 
whatever of your value. As her contemptible slave, there is nothing for me to do 
but place my unworthy services at your disposal.” 

“The exalted services of your Excellency are the true safeguard of the state. 
This none knows better than the Power Behind the Throne. But the times are 
ripe with sedition, and those who cast reproach upon Her Excellence must pay for 
that illustrious privilege. From her own gracious lips I have heard this story of 
the Society. I presume that despatch, after introducing me, refers to the same?” 

“Precisely. Her Greatness, in introducing you, refers in unmistakable terms 
to your many excellent qualities; and, to be frank, although your coming is more 
or less of a slur upon my ability to keep the peace, I nevertheless am heartily 
glad to welcome so illustrious a colleague.” 

Now I knew he was lying, lying with that glib, oily plausibility which comes 
so natural to the Oriental; for there was never a word of all this in the despatch. 


he smiled. 
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What information he had received of me had come through other channels. This 
I knew, and so one more link was added to the chain which connected the 
Viceroy Chan with the attempt at Ching Ting. 

“Your Excellency overwhelms me with compliment, adding a heavier burden 
to my weak unworthiness. We who are credited with much wisdom know too 
assuredly our own limitations—a knowledge which we wisely hide from the prying 
eyes of the public.” 

“We can but do our best,” said the Viceroy, who, holding a great position, 
naturally wished people to think he was a great man. 

“And this Society, Excellency—what are the latest developments ? ” 

“Thanks to such poor wisdom and vigilance as we may command, the peace 
is still preserved. Latterly the Society has caused us no anxiety. Perhaps the 
rumour that your Excellency was drawing near has frightened it somewhat. The 
Illustrious Weasel is an enemy before whom the mice and such-like vermin flee.” 

It was not a part of my plan to appear suspicious: rather did I carry myself 
with a self-complacency which must have entertained the Viceroy. And yet I 
wondered how he came to know me by the name of the Illustrious Weasel, a 
name which was known to but few in the capital itself. When I said “ I wondered,” 
I fear I am somewhat overstating the case, for there was little wonder about it. 
I knew who had vouchsafed the information, and I felt none too pleased with 
the knowledge. Given men to fight, I was capable of entertaining some hopes of 
victory ; but I experienced a few sad qualms when a woman entered the lists, 
And such a woman! 

“Your Excellency would flatter my contemptible vanity. How was it possible 
for this Society to know of my approach? No, no. I fear that your Excellency’s 
modesty undervalues your administrative attainments. I have evidently been sent 
upon an errand which is already accomplished. I beg to take leave of your 
Excellency and depart with the good news. ‘There will be great rejoicing in 
Peking.” 

“No, no,” he replied hurriedly, showing the first symptom of concern; “all is 
not yet accomplished. It is true that, thanks to our contemptible vigilance, we 
have not suffered a revival of sedition; but the malefactors are still at large, their 
haunt, or haunts, undiscovered, their identity unknown. While such is the state 
of affairs it cannot justly be said that peace is assured.” 

“Your Excellency’s information is meagre.” 

“Unfortunately I am _ badly served, and the throne, which I have already 
memorialised, refuses to relieve me of office. Therefore I must go on to the 
end, an end which holds in reserve for me no other position than that of 
humiliation and disgrace—unless the Illustrious Weasel, he who is never caught 
asleep, comes to my rescue.” 

“Excellency,” I said, “it seems to me that you build too many hopes on 
human frailty. Who am I that I dare expect to succeed where your exalted 
wisdom has failed? And how know you that the Illustrious Weasel has never 
been caught asleep ?” 

“These are the words of one who knows all things,” and he touched the 
despatch with a solemn and an impressive gesture. 

The liar! I felt like flinging the word burning hot in his face. There was no 
mention of all this in the despatch. Indeed, there was nothing but those cruel 
words which constituted my death-warrant: Zhe dearer of this despatch must not 
return to Peking. 


“Her Greatness, in whom is centred the wisdom of the universe, is still 
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a woman, and women see things with big eyes. What I have succeeded in 
doing with the utmost difficulty, your Excellency could have accomplished with 
consummate ease. But it is the wish of one accustomed to command, and so we 
bow. I tremblingly await the information which your Excellency has gathered ; not 
in the hope that I may succeed where you have failed—that I know to be 
impossible—but that I may, as a reflector, diffuse something of the glow of your 
surpassing intellect.” 

He bowed very low, accepting the compliments with a stolid face, a dull, 
impenetrable mask of a face which might easily have baffled one who had no 
knowledge of the real contents of the despatch. But looking behind those black 
beads of eyes I saw plainly enough what was working in his mind. I even fancied 
that I could trace the scheme by which he hoped to accomplish the bidding 
of his inexorable mistress. 

Still, we: discussed with some show of sincerity our chances of soon bringing 
this supposititious Society to book—for that it was such I had now no doubt. 
Indeed, I had thought so the moment the contents of the despatch were disclosed 
to me—a suspicion which the subsequent conversation of Chan fully verified. That 
a Society, or some body of men, existed of which the Viceroy was cognisant, 
the affair at Ching Ting amply testified ; but that it was a political society dreaded 
by the Government was what I could not bring myself to believe. 

However, we talked seriously, and with an interest which was exceedingly well 
simulated. It was a deep game we both played, and I greatly admired my opponent’s 
ingenuity. He was slow but sure, and, like a skilful chess-player, developed his 
attack with neatness and precision. It was a long time before he undertook the 
serious advance, and I waited somewhat impatiently for the move, but at last 
it came. 

“Your Excellency will, of course, honour me by condescending to remain 
beneath my ignoble roof during your stay in our city ?” 

“Tt would be a delight exceeding my most fervent anticipations,” was my reply, 
“a delight of which I will confess that, in my more exalted moments, I have 
dreamt ; but, Excellency, feeling myself utterly unworthy of such a mark of your 
illustrious esteem, I bow to the inexorable will of fate.” 

“T can assure you that never has my contemptible abode been honoured with 
such wisdom and virtue as are enshrined in your august person. It will be 
something for future generations to say, ‘Beneath this degraded and _ utterly 
contemptible roof the Illustrious Weasel once lived and thought.’ ” 

I knew he was laughing at me, and had there not been such a serious 
afterthought I might even have enjoyed the joke with him; but I turned a grave 
face and assumed a more serious tone. 

“Excellency, great though the honour be, I would accept it so that I might 
have the privilege of saying ‘I have lived beneath the same roof with Chan, the 
most illustrious of Viceroys,’ were it not that I have made it an invariable rule to 
work alone. Were I to take up my abode beneath the noble roof-tree of your 
exalted superiority, my mind would become so inflamed with vanity that it would 
burn to the very roots what little wisdom I have left.” 

“Tt is ten thousand sorrows for me,” he answered, with a smile. ‘“ But where 
shall you go?” 

“That, Excellency, I know not. The Gods direct me. But this I can say, 
that when I go hence it shall be into the by-ways of the night whither no man 
can follow. When I again emerge into the glare of day, your Excellency shall 
know more of this pestilential Society.” 
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“Good. I shall expect 
a daily visit until the end 
is achieved.” 

“Your Excellency will 
give me an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the 
despatch ?” 

He hesitated for a 
moment, then smiled and 
acceded to my request; but 
he did not press me to stay, 
nor did he attempt to re- 
strain me. Yet when we 
parted there was a look in 
his eyes, a smile about the 
corners of his protruding 
mouth, which proclaimed an 
excellent self-satisfaction. I 
think he had no doubt as 
to how the adventure was 
going to end. 

I left the Yamen well- 
knowing that I was the 
cynosure of a dozen prying 
eyes; and something more 
than a half regret came to 
me as I thought of the folly 
of which I had been guilty 
in thus entering the lion’s 
den. But I held a rigid 
course straight on, as though 
totally oblivious of the fact 
that at least two men were 
dogging my footsteps in a “1 was the cynosure of a dozen prying eyes.” 
thoroughly suspicious 
manner. Recognising the necessity of an assumed ignorance, I traversed many 
streets, without, however, attempting to throw my trackers off the scent. That 
I conceived would be a fatal error; for once the enemy’s suspicions were aroused 
there would be a general closing in on me, and less hope than ever of quitting 
the city. 

To avoid anything which might appear in the least suspicious to those who 
followed, I presently entered an inn, which seemed suitable to my purpose, and, 
after inspecting’ the accommodation, chose a room which was situated at the back 
of the house, the window of which was not more than twelve or fourteen feet 
from the ground. This ground, of which was constituted a backyard, or garden, 
led to a lane at the rear, the lane in turn leading to a main street, which again 
conducted the wayfarer without the gates. It will be seen that I had not chosen 
the inn without some knowledge of its topography. 

Having made a satisfactory arrangement with the landlord, whom I was careful 
to inform that I proposed staying at least a week beneath the benign shelter of 
his illustrious roof, I set about a thorough examination of the room, having no 
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wish a second time to enjoy the luxury of a sinking bed. A close scrutiny 
impressed me with the fact that to all appearance I was in a respectable house ; 
and, feeling perfectly satisfied with things as far as they went, I somewhat 
carelessly approached the window, the better to inspect my projected mode of 
exit, when I beheld a man peeping over the wall at the bottom of the garden. 
Startled, I was about to draw back; but remembering, stood firm. ‘The head 
instantly disappeared. 

Of course, I could not be sure that the man was one of the spies who had 
been dogging my steps ever since I had left the Yamen, but I had grave doubts, 
though I saw only the top of his head. Situated as I was, there was_ naturally 
a decided tendency to aggravate the character of the outlook. Yet it would have 
been an act of criminal folly on my part to neglect the least precaution, and it 
was one which I hardly contemplated. 

What to do now became a matter of most serious moment. I feared that, 
once the knowledge of my whereabouts was known, there would be little hope of 
escaping the vigilance of my enemies. A watch would be set upon the house, 
upon the street, upon the neighbourhood. When an important official takes a 
matter in hand, and means to succeed, it is marvellous what energy he and _ his 
subordinates display. Even the landlord himself, honest though he may have 
been up to this moment, was no longer to be trusted. The fame and the terror 
of the Viceroy were as an absolution. There was but one god in Shansi, and his 
name was Chan. 

To remain at the inn that night was an act of folly I no longer contemplated. 
Indeed, I had visions of quitting the city before the gates closed at sunset; but 
this was a thought I had to forego almost immediately, as I knew the spies would 
not dare relax their vigilance until the gates had closed. I should then become 
still more at the mercy of his Excellency the Viceroy. 

Towards dusk I left my room and descended the stairs, encountering the 
landlord in the front room as I passed. He was in company with a tall, 
intelligent-looking man, with a refined type of face and an aquiline nose, who 
favoured me with a quick, comprehensive glance, and then edged away from the 
landlord. 

“Excellency is going out ?” said the latter, advancing with a low obeisance. 

“For a little while: to see the sights of your city.” 

“Ts Excellency wise?” 

“ How, wise?” 

“Excellency is a stranger, and strangers are often misled in Tai-Yuen.” 

“Ts your honourable city so inhospitable to the stranger?” 

“Nay, Excellency, we reverence the laws of hospitality; but of many kinds of 
people is a city composed.” 

“But I have seen many cities, worthy host, and”—in an intentionally louder 
voice—“in many of them there are men who wished they had never crossed 
my path.” 

“Still, Excellency, accidents will sometimes happen.” 

“Ay, to be sure, my friend; but when I am in them the accident usually 
happens to somebody else.” 

“Your Excellency knows best,” replied the man with a low bow. I did not 
answer, but with a quick glance at the tall gentleman, to see how he took the 
boast, passed out into the street. For all the interest I appeared to awaken in 
him, he might not have heard a word of this conversation. 

With the setting of the sun I walked towards the gates, well-knowing that I 
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y was followed all the way. Indeed, as I approached, I saw something more 
. remarkable still—a _ bare-footed coolie deep in conversation with a _ soldier—a 
t : conversation which I doubted not concerned me, for at my approach they 
f ] suddenly broke off and parted company. However, I did not attempt to go 
‘ through, but proclaimed my strangeness to the place by standing and staring up 
1 at the gates, as you will see the foreigner, or provincial, do in any capital city. 
After duly apprising myself of the value of the painted cannon that frowned from 
1 the embrasures of the gateway, I slowly turned about and retraced my steps just 
as the gates were closed. 
As I no longer entertained the thought of returning to the inn, it behoved me 
: to while away the hours as best I could until such time as darkness descended 


upon the city, when I might hope to elude the watchers. But it likewise became 
an imperative duty that I should know something of the man, or men, who 
followed me; and, seizing the many opportunities which came my way of crossing 
; streets, and looking back, I soon realised that the bare-footed coolie whom I had 
seen in close conversation with the soldier was the fellow who had now accepted 
the, apparently, easy task of shadowing an unsuspecting man. 

As the night grew apace, and the lights began to show in a more hideous form 
the ugliness which surrounded me, I became conscious of an inward irritation 
caused by the fact that, wherever I went, some dark, mysterious, silent shadow was 
for ever at my heels. And what was more, sometimes I thought the shadow was 
joined by other shadows, one—two—three. It may have been my fancy, but 
I think not. I know I forbore to leave the more open or crowded thoroughfares. 
A dark alley and a stab in the back! I had no fancy for either. 

Entering an eating-house, the grandeur of which I knew would prove an 
insuperable bar to my bare-footed coolie friend, I ordered some supper, seating 
myself at a table where I could command an excellent view of the entrance. Not 
that I was in an altogether fit mood to eat, though the inner man called upon me 
in unmistakable terms. ‘Truth to tell, this shadowing had irritated me to an 
unconscionable extent, and I was fast losing that power of self-control of which 
I had long prided myself. However, the meal being served, I set to with 
what energy I could command, and was about half-way through it when three 
distinguished-looking gentlemen entered the room. They stood just inside the 
door and calmly surveyed the chamber and its occupants. ‘Then one pointed out 
a table close to mine, which the three, after some hesitation, quietly appropriated. 

Naturally I paid them the compliment of observing their entrance, but a close 
scrutiny failed to charge them with suspicion. For all that I could discern, they 
were but three ordinary men, the like of whom may be met by the dozen in such 
places. Yet they had not been seated long before they began staring at me in a 
way which I deemed highly objectionable, and, as I was in no mood for trifling, 
I stared back. ‘Then one whispered to the other, and I half caught a remark 
which was the reverse of complimentary. Such a display of bad manners being 
most unaccountable, I naturally supposed that the men had been drinking, and 
that they had reached that state when reason is somewhat clouded and courage 
a trifle reckless. 

At last one of them, the tallest and the ugliest of the three, a sinister-looking 
man in spite of the excellence of his dress, rose and came towards me. 

“Pardon me,” he said, a blunt irritability in his manner which was_ utterly 
unlike the tone a stranger assumes when addressing a stranger, “but you are 
making yourself extremely objectionable.” 

“Indeed! In what way?” 
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“ By staring at us in that impertinent manner.” 
I felt the blood rush to my brain, and my hands doubled instinctively ; but 
remembering myself I answered, with a fair degree of calmness, “ No doubt it is 
very curious, but I thought it was you who were staring at me. I find I have 
not merited so high an honour.” 

“You are insolent,” cried the fellow. 

I waved him off somewhat contemptuously. ‘Pardon me. I am accustomed 
to dine in the company of gentlemen.” 

By this time the man’s two companions had drawn near, and I read something 
unpleasant in their threatening faces. ‘Then, like an inspiration, I realised the 
meaning of this simulated annoyance, and rose and faced the three. 

“This dog,” said the fellow, addressing his companions, ‘ 
We must teach him manners.” 

“ Keep back!” I cried, as they made a move forward ; but, as if at a preconcerted 
signal, they sprang forward, and a knife shone in the hand of each. 

I had no time to draw my revolver, but in a twinkling I had seized the table 
and hurled it crashing into them. It caught one man full in the face and floored 
him, and steadied the other two. In the short lull that followed I whipped out 
my revolver, and as one of the men advanced he looked right along the gleaming 
barrel. 


grows in insolence. 


“You scoundrel!” I said, “if you move another step you are a dead man.” 

He fell back, but not without some terror, and the landlord advancing I rated 
him soundly on admitting such bullies to his honourable house, demanded my bill, 
and discharged the obligation. 

As the tumult subsided almost as soon as it had begun, the other diners returned 
reluctantly to their seats ; and I, albeit I kept an eye on my three friends, finished 
my meal with no undue haste. Then, as I passed from my table, I stopped for 
a moment the more insolently to look the three would-be assassins up and down. 

“You will not move from here,” I said, “for the next half-hour. Then you 
will return to your master and report the failure of your mission, and ask him if 
he ever caught a weasel asleep.” 

As I emerged from the door I almost ran into the arms of my _bare-footed 
coolie friend, and, acting on a sudden impulse, I let out at him, and my knuckles 
rattled loudly on his jaw. With a half-stifled cry he lurched heavily across the 
road, and then collapsed in a heap. Waiting not to see what had happened, I 
sprang across the road and dashed down a dark alley-way on the other side. 

Pursuit there was none, and my joy was great when I realised that at one 
bound I had freed myself of the watchfulness of my enemies. If they caught up 
the scent again the Illustrious Weasel might lose something beside his reputation. 

That night I procured a lodging in a humble part of the town, and about 
noon of the following day, when I hoped the vigilance of Chan would have somewhat 
relaxed, I presented myself, in the guise of a portly merchant, at the southern gate, 
and after a superficial scrutiny was permitted to pass. There was nothing in my 
style or bearing which could disclose the identity of the agile Weasel, though it 
required all my fortitude to withstand the scrutiny of the guard, and of the lynx- 
eyed man who stood some few paces behind him. Fortunately all passed off well, 
and soon the tottering walls and the painted cannon of ‘Tai-Yuen became a memory. 
Not a pleasant one, perhaps; and yet one that might easily have been worse. 

Of my roundabout journey back to Peking I need not speak, but having duly 
arrived at the capital without mishap, though not without some few alarms, I made 
all haste to present myself before the Light of the Middle Kingdom. 
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* | stopped for a moment, the more insolently to look the three would-be assassins up and down.” 


She received me with that unemotional, inscrutable look which is not the least 
part of her power and fascination. 

“Vou have fulfilled my mission?” she said. 

“Greatness, I have the honour to present you with the reply of his Excellency 
Chan.” 

She took the Viceroy’s letter without wincing, and breaking the seal, read. 
Curious phases of thought showed themselves in the lights and shades that played 
across her face. She fixed her eyes on me, and I never fully realised until then 
their power and_ intensity. 

“You have done well,” she said. 

“ Nothing, Greatness. His Excellency Chan is an admirable servant, who has 
carried out your gracious wishes to the letter. The Society need trouble you no 
more. Shansi is blessed in having as a ruler the wisest of the Viceroys.” 

“And I am doubly blessed in having such a courier,” she answered, with a 
smile. 

“Excellence,” was my grave reply, “you did me the honour to call me the 
Illustrious Weasel: how could I falsify your exalted estimate by being caught 
asleep ?” 


CARLTON DAWE. 
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ASSIE, when we said goodbye 
In the wild March morning, 
Ah! the sadness of the skies 
Mirrored in your tender eyes 
Wet with tears, Mavourneen ! 
Then I prayed to love you less, 
For the lips I yearned to press 
And the heart I longed to bless 
Were not mine, Mavourneen. 
Never mine, Mavourneen. 
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Lassie, when we meet at last, 
Tears and parting scorning, 
Shall I find you as I dream, 
Fair and pure as lilies’ gleam, 
As of old, Mavourneen ? 
Eyes, that I have wept to see, 
Heart, that is the world to me, 
Will they then for ever be 
Mine alone, Mavourneen— 


Mine, mine own Mavourneen ? 


FLORENCE HOARE. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF 
LL the doors in the corridor were still closed—all except mother’s. She had 
left hers ajar through the night, in case Bob, waking, had called her name. 

But Bob had not called; he had slept like a top. 

Presently the gray dawn grew pink, and little shafts of light crept through the 
Venetian blinds, picking out the pictures on the walls, the mirror of the wardrobe, 
and the gallant figure of Bob himself, on the mantelpiece photographed in full 
uniform. 

Mother’s vigil was ended. She rose softly, slipped on her dressing-gown and 
slippers, and stole along the corridor to Bob’s room. 

Bob lay, six foot of British manhood, yellow-haired, straight-limbed, deep- 
chested, sound asleep. 

The few dreams that had visited him had been sweet to the heart of a soldier. 
Not a shadow of fear had disturbed his slumbers. He had been assisting in 
killing the enemy by shrapnel, rifle and bayonet in thousands, and now they lay 
around him like corn after the sickle; and Bob smiled and awoke, and saw 
mother standing looking down upon him. It was no unusual sight to see her 
there ; yet to-day something stirred in his heart, and Bob put up his arms and 
drew her head down to his breast. 

“My baby—my boy!” mother murmured. “Oh! my darling.’ 

Bob bore it with admirable grace, but he did not like it—not a little bit ; and 
as soon as he could, he wriggled himself free and asked the time. 

There was time and to spare; and mother said, if he did not mind, she would 
like to read one of the morning Psalms to him; it would comfort her, she said. 
And Bob consented, like the gentleman he was, and lay still while she read, 
thinking what pretty hair she had,—it fell in a long plait right below her waist. 
Then she kissed him again, and went; and when he was quite sure he could 
count on isolation, Bob got up and wandered amongst the litter of uniform cases 
and portmanteaus that lay about the floor. Then he took up his Glengarry, and, 
putting it on, regarded his reflexion in the mirror with complacency. And his pride 
must be excused, for he was a newly fledged subaltern of twenty years, recalled 
from leave to rejoin his battalion, which sailed on the morrow for the seat of war. 

Having adjusted the cap at every conceivable angle, he replaced it and 
continued his toilet. His cheeks were perfectly innocent of beard, and twenty 
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minutes saw him fully attired, immaculate in a bran-new suit and the stiffest and 
highest of shiny white collars. 

Just at this moment a knock came at the door, and his sister, his junior by 
three years, entered the room. It was easy to see she had been weeping, but Bob 
expected as much, and in his heart did not resent it. He put his arm round her 
waist and kissed her. : 

“Nearly time to be off,” he cried, with almost brutal cheerfulness ; and turned 
to strap his portmanteau, whistling a martial ditty. 

Nell sat down on the edge of the bed and surveyed the array of baggage with 
mixed feelings. She was very proud of Bob. He was a dear hero; but if only 
the war were over and he back again, crowned with glory! Other girls’ brothers 
had gone, and—well, she would not let herself think. She wished she had been 
kinder to Bob in the days gone by. Now the little unthought-of omissions would 
be ghosts to haunt her conscience till he was back again. She would like 
to have told Bob she was sorry, but she knew he would laugh at her for a 
little goose; and besides, it would look as if she felt this was indeed good-bye ; 
so she choked back the lump in her throat, and sat with brave eyes stoically 
watching Bob, who stood in the window examining his revolver. 

But, strive as she would, she could not check the thoughts that the sight 
brought to her mind. Bob with a revolver in his hand—yes, but far away in the 
midst of the din and smoke of battle, surrounded by the foe ; dauntless, wounded, 
bloody,—dying,—dying! With a little cry she rose to her feet. 

Bob, who had been taking careful aim at the gas globe, turned at the sound. 
“ Halloa!” he exclaimed, “ what’s up, Nell? You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 
Then his eyes followed her gaze. “Little coward!” he cried teasingly: “I 
believe you got funky at the sight of this revolver.” 

Nell stopped short on her way to the door, then she gave a queer little laugh. 
“Well, perhaps I did,” she said, and went quickly from the room. 

Bob went back and finished his packing; then he caught up his portmanteau 
and helmet-case and went downstairs. 

In the hall Perkins, the man-servant, met him, and hurried forward with a 
scared face. “Qh, sir,” he cried reproachfully, “you shouldn’t, really, sir! I 
wouldn’t have had it happen for worlds, sir,” he said pathetically, as he took the 
case and portmanteau from Bob’s hands. 

“Oh, it is all right, Perkins,” Bob answered, with splendid condescension ; 
whereupon one of the housemaids, who was a witness of the scene, hurried off to 
the kitchen below. 

“ He’s down,” she exclaimed breathlessly, “a-carrying of his own potrmanteau 
and looking as handsome and cheerful, for all the world as if he was a-going to 
be married, instead of off to the war.” 

“ Poor dear!” said cook, as she turned the chops,—‘ poor innocent dear!” 

Perkins hurried down at this moment. ‘To think,” he cried tragically, “‘as he’s 
strapped his own traps and carried down his own portmanteau, and he off to the 
war! I’d have lost a whole month’s wage sooner than this ’ere should have 
happened. Supposing he’s killed, and I’ve got to remember that he waited on 
hisself the last morning !” 

* Ain’t he cheerful?” said Mary the housemaid. “He don’t look as if he 
meant to be killed.” 

“Oh! they none of ’em mean to be killed, but that don’t make bullets blank 
cartridge,” Perkins answered grimly. 

In the meantime mother had dressed. She had borne up bravely throughout. 
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Once, though, her lips had trembled: that was when the sound of Bob’s gay 
whistling had reached her ears. But even then loving pride had flashed into her 
eyes and choked down sorrow. Her boy was brave—brave and true ; and duty, 
she knew full well, would find him a hero. 

She wondered if father, who was in the dressing-room, could hear the sound. 
She would like to have called to him, only she was just a little hurt at his apparent 
unconcern at his son’s departure. But after all, she thought, he was only a man; 
he could not know a mother’s heart: his breast had not pillowed the little sunny 
head in the years gone by; he had not cried with joy when the little feet had 
taken their first unsteady steps across the floor. How well she remembered that 
day, and how proud she had felt of her son! He was such a fine big baby. She 
had placed him against a chair, and he had looked up at her with :round eyes 
of wonder ; then, when her meaning came to him, he had not hesitated a moment, 
he had thrown back his little head, and, with a scream of delight, walked bravely 
forward right into her loving, waiting arms. And now—now.. . . she brushed 
aside her tears, for she heard father coming. 

Father entered the room quickly, but paused on the threshold. To tell the 
truth, he had thought mother downstairs. He had been trying to remember, that 
day when Bob had ridden the new pony for the first time so pluckily, whether the 
lad had been breeched or not. He knew the picture was on mother’s dressing- 
table, and he had come in to look at it, and there stood mother with the photograph 
in her hand. 

“ Humph !” exclaimed father, “so you have not gone down?” and his voice 
was not conciliatory, for he felt that every one that morning, himself included, was 
wearing his heart on his sleeve; and a sense of lost dignity was irritating him. 

Mother’s heart swelled at the tone: she put down the photograph and looked 
up at father with a look in which reproach and sorrow mingled ; and then suddenly 
she turned aside, and her hands busied themselves amongst the brushes and trays 
on the dressing-table, for her quick eye had detected that father was wearing odd 
boots—-a buttoned and a laced-up one. ‘To think of it! he, the soul of precision, 
to thus betray himself; but there his abstraction stood confessed. And oh! how 
mother loved him for it! He had been such a stoic too. Well, there was no 
accounting for man’s ways: but, thank God, he had put on odd boots that 
morning. She no longer felt lonely in her grief. He cared too: his heart was 
aching also for their son’s departure. Oh, those blessed odd boots ! 

But she knew his nature, and stood for a moment wondering how best to tell 
him of his mistake without annoying him; and presently mother, on her way 
downstairs, tapped at the dressing-room outer door. “One of your lace boots,” 
she said. “I stumbled over it; I have put it down outside.” Then she waited 
until she heard father swearing softly to himself. ‘Then she knew matters would 
right themselves, and went downstairs. 

At breakfast somehow nobody had much to say. Bob wanted to talk, but felt 
that his one topic—his luck at being sent to the front—would not be exactly 
congenial to his listeners. So he refrained, and ate a hearty breakfast. 

He would carry the memory of this last meal away with him to the far-off 
land. ‘The tender face of mother, smiling bravely from behind the bubbling, 
steaming urn; the daintily spread table; the pleasant, luxurious room, with its 
handsome pictures ; the broad bow window, from which he could see the dear old 
garden where he had played as a child; the loving eyes of Nell beaming upon 
him across the table. Yes, home was home, although he was the luckiest subaltern 
in the service, 
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By-and-by the trap was at the door, and the servants gathered in the hall 
to wish him good luck and God speed. Bob shook hands with them all and 
thanked them, and then he stood with mother in the porch—alone. He could 
not see her face distinctly for the mist across his eyes; and the next moment he 
and father were walking quickly down the drive, along which the dog-cart was 
going slowly forward to await them at the gates beyond. Father remarked that 
the new gamekeeper was giving satisfaction, and that there was every prospect of 
the covers yielding better sport the next autumn. 

“We shall have you home again before then, my boy,” he said. 

“ Rather, sir!” answered Bob; “ we shall not take long to settle this little affair.” 

At the lodge, the gamekeeper’s four boys were standing in a row. ‘They had 
three-cornered paper hats on their heads, and wooden swords in their hands, and 
they greeted Bob with sundry salutes and hurrahs. And Bob laughed, and gave 
them a penny each. “ You must keep up your drilling,” he said. “We shall be 
wanting new recruits in the regiment by-and-by.” 

And then the gate was opened, and Bob climbed to the back seat of the cart. 
Far away at the house, something fluttered white from a window, and Bob took 
out his handkerchief and signalled back again. Then the boys cheered afresh, 
and the trap turned into the lane, and home was already a thing of the past. 

As they drove through the village, there was not a doorway that had not 
some one standing on the threshold to bid him God speed. 

“°Tis the young Squire off to the War,” they cried one to the other; and the 
men’s glances flashed and their voices rose; but the women’s eyes filled with tears 
as they saw him drive past. “God keep him,” they said, “and comfort his 
mother’s heart!” For they knew that the men gave willingly their lives for their 
country ; but that the gift of the women was something dearer than life. 

And all the while Bob’s heart was singing to him: he did not know that the 
song had come down to him from the long-ago time when the Sea Kings had 
gone forth with their battle songs to be the terror and conquerors of distant lands. 
He did not know; but so it was, and ’twas a goodly heritage, of which Bob in 
his joy and impatience recked little. 

So the station was reached and the last good-bye spoken; and father grasped 
Bob’s hand. “ You will—do your duty,” father said: “I am sure of it.” 

And Bob’s face flushed. ‘Thank you, sir,” he answered, in a husky voice; 
“and—my love—to mother.” 

CLiFFORD MILLs. 
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LOTTERIES, LUCK, CHANCE, AND GAMBLING SYSTEMS. 
PART IV.—GAMBLING SYSTEMS. 

‘‘The consent of the civilised world to the proposition that Insurance is expedient, is a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of the truth that Gambling is inexpedient. For Insurance is the reverse of gambling, and can only 
be wise in that gambling is foolish..—W. ALLEN WuHiITworTH. 

HE present set of lottery notices and advertisements is taken from the 
concluding pages of my collection of the originals. We may see, towards 
the end of this article, some of the expiring efforts made by the lottery 

contractors and their agents to attract buyers of tickets for the last State lottery 
of this country, which, although announced to take place on July 18th, 1826 [and 
at one or two dates prior to July 1826], did not actually occur until October 1826: 
the public hung back despite all the glowing representations to them which attended 
this last chance to make a fortune, and so the final lottery had to be postponed to 
October 1826. It was drawn in 
Coopers’ Hall, Basinghall Street ; and F t 9 EF t 
with this last State lottery also expired ortune's mas 3 
a very injurious system of adding — 
£250,000 or £300,000 annually to a 
the National Revenue, which, although > SARS 
in 1826 it was only about one-half of Bee a ne. 
its present amount, did not suffer any 
serious inconvenience from this loss 
of income by the cessation of State 4 
lotteries. Ga) 2 47 
Since then the system of Assurance om Ney "y 70 Zz 4; 
has grown to an extent that far ex- wo ci Yaak Nes 
ceeds the magnitude of the system of =| —! i = 
Lotteries—the one system is the very = Gi > <3 


antithesis of the other, and the fit OLD “ENGLISH LOTTERY, 
BEGINS 


one has survived. th 
We tum now to a consideration QO "Phis Month 


of some of those gambling systems re amen 
which have no small vogue at the 
present day, if one may judge from the many systems that are constantly advertised 
in quarters where customers are to be found. 

Here, for example, are copies of advertisements from recent issues of the 
weekly journal, Ze Monaco :— 

Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1900. 
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“ Avis.—L’Etude sur la roulette. Une piece par coup, que nous avions toujours fait 
payer 300 francs. ... Nous en avons fait une brochure. Envoi franco contre mandat 
de cinguante francs. C'est une magnifique conception, qui s’adresse aux gens sages. On 
peut l’exploiter avec un capital de 750 francs.” 


Fortune’s Train, or the Road to Riches! ° 


> e 
er ae 


Ve the wisest you'll Um the wisest of the Tim the luckiest The same to me, bat bet 
declan, Two, of the Three, of all, 











© where Fortuoe 
leads the way, 


Gain her favours while 
ou may 


At your feet a sappliant While other people make 
ie wry faces, 
We'll dance ourselves 10 
Fortune's graces 


Madam, will you yom the 
Train! 




















F hope t Fortune's cerer sued in Pir Lheve bought of A Ticket here be 4 £20900 be mat | 
Loni Rute hago te vale BISH « Share hold to view cold me! ae § ae 








Grand State Lottery contains FOUR of £20,000, and ‘Thirty-four other Capitals, al Sterling Money !—No Blanks !—and 
all to be decided in One Day, 5" OBER 


TICKETS AND SHARES CHANCES ARE SELLING BY 


J. HEMINGWAY, Jeweller, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 
For T. BISH, Stock-Broker, London. 


0 BISH and bis Agents shared end sold in the last Lottery, Turse Prizes of £20,000, and Fourteen other Capitals. 








This “splendid idea, which appeals to the wise,” is offered for fifty francs [£2] 
instead of for the 300 francs [£12] “which we have always charged for it,” and 
this magnificent system for the roulette at Monte Carlo can, moreover, “be worked 
with a capital of 750 francs [£30]. 

Here is another offer :— 


“Ta CoMBINAISON MATHEMATIQUE. 

“Basée sur ceci: Que sur 2036 coups de 
roulette . . .” [Here follow some numerical 
particulars].—“ La seule vraie. Elle s’adresse 
aux personnes qui ne veulent pas enlever les 
lustres, mais bien aux gens sages, qui, avec un 
capital de 200 piéces, se trouveront satisfaits 
dun bénéfice de 30 & 4o piéces (or ou argent). 
Sapristi! Vous ne déjeunez pas deux fois, ni 
moi non plus. Soyez donc sobres, non seulement 
vous récolterez ce que la combinaison promet, 
mais encore vous n’aurez pas d‘indigestion. Jeu 
& masse égal. 

“Prix: 100 francs.” 


This system, offered for £4, is headed 
with the bait ‘‘ Mathematical Combination ” 
—it is said that the First Napoleon once 
exclaimed, “'The gaming-banks will be con- 
quered by calculation ”—and it sets out the 
various “runs” on one number, from a run 
of one to a run of ten, to be expected [by 
the advertiser of the system] in 2036 turns 
of the roulette. ‘“ ‘The only genuine one. It 
appeals to people who do not wish to do impossibilities, and especially to those 
persons who, with a capital of 200 pieces [of gold or of silver], will be satisfied 
with a gain of 30 to 4o pieces [gold or silver]. . . .” 

A third system, specially adapted to Monte Carlo ¢rente-et-guarante, is also on 
sale for 100 francs, and offers “a way of defending one’s self with advantage . 








. 
































and making a profit of £4 to £6 per deal, 
with a capital of £200, and much prudence 
[sic]. Without any calculation, mental fatigue, 
or risk,” 

If there is one fallacy which, more than 
any other, leads gamblers to certain loss, it 
is the popular idea termed “the maturity of 
the chances.” ‘This wholly fallacious notion 
is at the bottom of many of the systems, 
and belief in it inspires gamblers to persevere 
in losing their money. <A belief in the 
maturity of the chances, itself a plausible 
phrase, is—to use a simple _illustration—a 
belief that when a coin has turned up (say) 
head, ten times running, the chance of tail 
turning up at the eleventh toss is greater 
than the chance of head turning up at that 
toss: the basis of this fallacious _ belief 
being, that, as in a large number of tosses 
the heads and tails will be approximately 
equal in number, so therefore, if there has 
been a run on heads, this observed fact 
must make more likely the turning up of tail 
than would be the case if the run of heads 
had not happened. “If this be not the 
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Ob. yes' Oh, yes' On, yes 
Pertaps you all can guess 
The news I've now to tell 

1s sure to bear the beil 

The Fourteonth of June 1s nigh 
Then if your luck you try 


Dame Fortune you may nap het 
4 belle without a clapper 








TWO of £20,200! 


RESIDES 3,000 OTHER PRIZES 


2 —Every Ticket dren ow smugly each 
Ms own faleand no other 
Chances are selling at all the 
Iices in Lento , and by all thew Agents us 
the Country 


case,” say those who believe in the maturity of the chances, “how can you expect 


the tails to make up their lost ground?” 


This argument is as plausible as the phrase itself, and it is not unlikely that 
many persons of good intellect may at the first glance be inclined to believe in 


this fallacy of the maturity of the chances. 


I know from personal experience that 


people who ought to know better do believe in this fallacy; and if one could 
only show its utter worthlessness, much of the gambling by system would be 





STATE LOTTERY begins 19" JULY, 1815, 


AKD CONTAINS 


-PRIZES of £40.000 £30.00011! £20.000U!- 


demolished, for 
gambling by system 
mainly rests on that 
foundation of shift- 
ing sand—the 
maturity of the 
chances. 

Still using, as 
an illustration, the 
tossing of a coin— 
for the sake of 
simplicity and clear- 
ness, and _ because 
one’s reasoning 


about tossing applies equally well to the turning up at a Monte Carlo roulette table 
of the numbers 1 to 36, and of zero—how can the past, whatever its nature, possibly 
affect in the slightest degree the result of the tossing of a coin yet to be decided? 

You ask this question, and people reply—even intelligent people—‘ Yes, that 


seems all right, of course; but if I saw head turn up ten or twelve times running, 
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I should be inclined to back tail next time; and if at Monte Carlo one sees that 
for an hour or so certain numbers have not turned up, one naturally backs these 
numbers ex retard rather than those which have been turning up frequently 
during the past hour.” 

This fallacy of backing the numbers ex retard, those which are supposed to be 
behind in the process of the maturity of the chances, is encouraged in Italy and 
elsewhere by the lottery agents, who publicly advertise the numbers en retard to 
stimulate the ignorant Italian lottery-gamblers to put their money on_ these 
“late” numbers. 

One would imagine that the mere consideration of the absolute physical 
impossibility of any effect being produced upon the tossing of a coin by the fact 
that within the preceding five minutes the same coin has turned up head, ten or 
twenty or thirty times running, would suffice to prove the absurdity of this idea of 
the maturity of the chances. But this is not so. People seem to think there is 


something mysterious 
iG) om about these events of 
FORKOR SS 
th Y a 
IS. JULY 4 


chance, which overrides 





their common sense, and 
which leaves, lurking in 
their minds, a_ strong 
tendency to back these 
events : which are ez 
retard, whether such 
events be the toss of a 
coin, the turning up at 
ag roulette of certain num- 
LOTTERLES Year : | bers, of the colour rouge 
END VOR EVER } a or noir, of those numbers 
ss SE ay , inamodern Italian lottery 
which are placarded as 

en retard, etc., ete. 

We must accept the 
fact that the mode of 
proof hitherto given does 
not suffice to demolish 
this absurdity of the 
maturity of the chances— 
and go on another tack. 

{| One admits, of course, 
that in a large number 
of trials with coin-tossing, with the roulette, with the colours rouge or noir, etc., 
the alternative or different results which can happen will happen in approximately 
equal numbers. ‘The larger the number of trials with coin-tossing, for example, 
the smaller will be the ratio of deviation of heads or of tails from the number 
representing one-half the number of tosses made. But this admission, which may 
be considered an acknowledgment of the truth of the gambler’s idea of the maturity 
of chances, is in reality nothing of the kind. ‘Those persons who believe the fallacy 
I am trying to upset, and who in consequence of their belief will back tail when 
there has been a run of ten heads, or oir when rouge has turned up five or six 
times running, or who at an evening sitting at the roulette-table will back those 
numbers which have not won during the afternoon, ignore the fact that to be able to 
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act on this precious notion of the maturity of chances, they require past knowledge 
of runs of various kinds to an indefinitely greater extent than is given by a 
knowledge of runs that have occurred during the past five minutes, the past hour, 
the past day, the past week, the past month, the past year. Not that such past runs, 
however extended in time, could have the slightest effect upon trials of chance yet 
to be made, but I am pointing out that to be consistent in their belief in this 
pernicious maturity-of-the-chances fallacy, its adherents absolutely require an infinitely 
longer knowledge of 
past runs than they 
can possibly obtain. 
Still meeting these 





D. BOLONGARO 






mistaken gamblers on Wita much pleasure observes the increased interest daily evinced in the Lottery Schemes, and 

E regrets that they are drawing so near to a close, that the Public will have few more opportunities of 

their own ground, one gaining a fortune by a trifling Risk: he now with confidence lays the present New Scheme before his 

eaa..* Friends and the Public, convinced that it has superior claims to notice to any preceding One—as it 

says to them, 1 his not ouly contains more than the usual number of great Money Capitals, but it is all to be decided in One 

a A " ' " Day ; « point which he considers very favourable, as every person's Number must be decided on the same 
very run of ten heads day with the Two of £30,000, the Two of £10,000, the Two of £5,000, and the 20 other Capitals, 


which induces you to 
back tail at the 
eleventh toss, or this run of rouge which makes you back noir at the next turn of 
the roulette, may be only a compensation in part for an existing deficiency of 
heads, or of the colour rouge, which must be still more prolonged in order to let 
head or vouge make up lost ground. Without the indefinitely extended knowledge 
of past runs which is essential to your system of the maturity of the chances, you 
cannot, even on your own line of argument, possibly know whether head or the 
colour rouge is not so much en retard, at the very moment when you are gambling, 
that a prolonged run of head or of vouge is not going to occur simply for the 
purpose of assisting the maturity of the chances to which you attach so much 
value. Therefore why back tail rather than head, even though head as just turned 
up ten times running ?—your system, carried back minutes or hours or days, as the 

case may be, may re- 


Tis an ill Wind that blows °"* 9% © Keep on 
Wobody Good.” yacking head. 


The preceding 
way of upsetting 
the maturity-of-the- 
chances fallacy may 








This old Proverb will come in very opportunely the First of 
March ; for whichever way it blows in the Morning, it will be 
sure to veer round to the best point of the compass in the After- i. niles a 
noon, when it must blow somebody Six grand Prizes of £20,000, i Wenny SEER) Conve" 
besides other Capitals. Remember that this invigorating Breeze ‘ion of the absurdity 

will be sure to take place on of this common mis- 


st take into the minds 

The 1‘ of MARCH, °°": 

And not (as the Almanack says) “a day before or day after.” _lievers in it ; but there 

is another argument of 

a very practical nature that may perhaps produce more effect than the reasoning 
hitherto made use of. 

Actual experiments have been made which show the utter absurdity of supposing 
that a tossing, or a set of tossings, or any similar trial of chance, can be affected 
one way or the other by past trials of chance, whether proximate or remote. The 
late R. A. Proctor, in his essay on Gamblers’ Fallacies, gives results of actual 
tosses of a coin, during which runs of heads and tails were especially noted as 
regards the turning up of tail after a run of head, and the turning up of head 
after a run of tail. Here are some of the results :— 
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In 124 cases tail came four times running; on the next toss, that is the fifth 
toss) in these 124 cases, head came 56 times and tail 68 times: we see that the 
tossing of tail four times running certainly did not lessen the chance of tail 
turning up at the fifth toss. Of the 68 cases which gave tail five times running, 
the next toss, the sixth, gave tail in 39 instances and head in 29; here again a 
run of five tails did not lessen the chance of another tail. Of the 39 runs of six 
tails, 14 gave a seventh tail and 25 gave head. The 14 runs of seven tails were 
followed at the eighth toss by another tail in eight instances, and by a head in 
the other six. These results of actual experiment, coupled with the theoretical 
proofs already given, ought to suffice to show the utter fallaciousness of the 
maturity-of-the-chances idea. ‘The fluctuations to be noticed in these tossings, 
especially when the numbers became small, are such as are to be expected in 


EXACT REPRESENTATION OF THE DRAWING OF THE STATE LOTTERY 
As it will take place on TUESDAY, the 18° Day of JULY, 1826, for the LAST TIME in this Kingdom, 








1. The Wheel! containing the Numbers. 6. The Bluecoat Boy who draws the Prizes. 11. The President who knocks with his hamuner 
2. The Wheel containing the Prizes 7. The Commissioner to watch the Drawing of the Numbers, | wheo a No. is to be drawn, 

3. The Proclaimer of the Numbers. &. The Commissiover to watch the Drawing of the Prizes. 12.) The Two Commissioners who File the Nos, 
4. The Proclaimer of the Prizes. | 9. The Commissioner ty check that the right No. is proclaimed, | 13.1 and Irises as they are drawn. 

S. The Bluecoat Buy who draws the Nos. | 10. The Commissiover to check that the right Prize is proclaimed. 14, The Commissioners’ Clerks who take dowa 


the Numbers as they are drawn. 
allery, for the Public, whe may choose to see the Drawing. 









There are Seats in Front for the Lottery Office Clerkn and Seata, with a apaciow 





| The Lastand only Lottery that will ever be Drawn in Kayland is nowonSale. Ast may not bel ickets enough to meet the Demand, they will be much 
) higheria Price before the Drawing. ‘The Scheme contains S! X Grand Prizes of ¢ 30,000, to be decided on the 18 of JULY, when all Lotteries End for ever. 


such experiments. ‘The cases in which the numbers are large show conclusively 
that past events of chance cannot possibly affect those trials of chance which 
follow them. 

Other gambling systems are based on varieties of the doubling-your-stake 
principle. If a man whose capital for gambling is unlimited play with one whose 
capital is limited, and if there be no limit to the number of times that a stake 
may be doubled, the man with the unlimited capital can certainly win all the 
money of the small capitalist, even though each bet be quite fair to both players ; 
for the wins and losses will in a series of bets swing backwards and _ forwards 
until there comes a time when the capital at the command of the weaker player 
will be insufficient to effect the necessary doubling of his stake in order to win 
back previous losses, and the weaker player collapses. 

The tale goes that M. Blanc offered a million to any one who could invent 
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a system to insure winning 9 
at his tables. The bank at ) 
Monte Carlo is in the position i . 
of our strong player, for Pbibine 
although all the world may }lihbnohild 
play against the bank, the ; : Apeegey- : oa ' 
practical aspect of the case llibsreCershil} 
is that the bank deals with }tibnroCBCornhil} 
its customers after the fashion , h ~ 2 CReEaee., ; Ae : , 
of “one down t’other come 9g! 1ihnro CBBEWEBBLu»u dg ate St. 17 
on.” Moreover, at Monte tSetagdu LBBEBBLudg ate St. 
Carlo there are regulations ” yi , ; 4 : 4 vEuLeS : g ; . — 
which completely protect the tSetagduLudgate St. 
bank against the assault of tSetagdudgate St. 
a leviathan of capital, the tSetagdgate St. 
Sey i tSetagateSt. 
principal safeguard being the s8eteteSe 
limiting of a stake to #240 tSeteSt. 
at the roulette table and to —— 
£480 at the ¢rente-et-quarante Say. 
table: these limits absolutely LONDON. 
stultify all those many ‘The above may be read upwards of 2,000 different ways, beginning with the svatre letter 
systems into which enters  — aty"Ciception ; where, in the lat Eighteen Months, the Prises tld have eucceded the 
. : . : Cost ofall the Tickets and Shares bought there by the Public, by upwards of £100,000, viz. 
the principle of increasing 12,600.........8 Prize of.........£81,000 | N°600......... a Prize of.......... £20,000 
one’s stake at intervals in * $0000| S1St.. a Priseot.. 800 
order to recover past losses. 20,000 ~ Se. 








Moreover, the turning up of 
zero (when the bank either 


POSITIVELY 
THE LAST BUT ONE. 











J.& J. SIVEWRIGHT 
ReoRer, exceedingly, that the should have determined 
Lotteries, which have continged without intermission 
aince the reign of Anne, and have brought annually to 
the Public Revenue Half a Million Sterling, by a voluntary 
nt by con them, many obnoxious. taxes eg 
> it 


taken off. However, as Government has so 

3 therefore, all that can be done is to make 
_* public as possible. We now confidently assure the 
That this is certainly the Last but One that will ever take place 
in thie Country (as AU 


i). 


———————— 
THE VERY LAST BUT ONE! 


21.000 


&, &. ke, 


ALL TO BE DECIDED 


In One Day! 
3" MAY. 











Lotteries will then cease by Order of 
Parliament 


sweeps the board or impounds certain stakes) 





is 
another great safeguard which prevents 
the carrying out of any system; and a 
third and sure means of gain to the 
bank and of loss to the system-follower 
is the rule which pays a winner who 
has backed the number that turns up, 
thirty-five times his stake instead of 
thirty-six times his stake. 

The preceding are practical and 
effectual stumbling-blocks to the success 
of any of the systems. Some of these 
systems are so devised that they hide 
their weakness better than do some of 
the others; but the “best” of them 
which I have seen merely prolong the 
agony—they give you a longer run for 
your money. 

I have mentioned, as regards roulette, 
the turning up of zero as one of the 
advantages held by the bank. It seemed 
to me worth while to examine the re- 
cords of one of the roulette tables at 
Monte Carlo with special reference to 
this turning up of zero which plays such 
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an important part in favour of the bank. I bought some copies of the journal 
Le Monaco, which gives the results of each day’s play; and I analysed the returns 
for a period of eight consecutive weeks, which contain the results of 27,081 turns 
of the roulette. ‘This is a large number, and one may expect to gather from it 
some instructive information as to the turning up of zero. 

Here is a summary of the results thus obtained :— 

First, assuming that the roulette is perfectly true mechanically, as there are 
thirty-seven compartments in the cylinder into which the ball may roll, it is 
obvious that theoretically the number of zeros to be expected out of 27,081 turns 
is grth part of 27,081—viz. 732 zeros. But 777 zeros turned up during the two 
months’ play that I examined, and the results for each week were as follow :— 








No. of scros. 
No. of turns of Expected Actual 
the roulette. No. No, 
1897. 

Dec. 6-12 ‘ ' : 3623 ‘ . 98 ‘ . 94 
9 13-19 , ; . 3574 : : 97 : ~ "ao 
»» 20-26 : ; F 3513 ‘ ‘ 95 ‘ ; 103 
» B7—jan..2 . . , 3368 . gI , : gI 

1898. 

Jan. 3-9 . : ‘ 3368 ‘ ; gl é ; 96 
»» 10-16 . : ; 3336 . ; ga ; : 98 
9 197-23 . ° ’ 3156 ° . 85 ‘ : g2 
9» 24-30 ibe a2 3143 +e Bours i £08 

Total. 27081 732 777 





We see that in six of the eight weeks the actual number of zeros exceeded 
the expected number; and although I do not give the detailed results for each 
day’s play upon which the above summary has been based, I may say that on 
twenty-one days of the whole twenty-eight 
the actual number of zeros exceeded the 
expected number. Coming now to the 
comparison of the actual deviation from 
the expected number, with the standard 
deviation (in 27,081 trials) from the expected 
number of zeros, I find that while the 
actual deviation was 45 (777 minus 732), 
the expected deviation was only 21—a rather 
big difference. In other words, given 27,081 
turns of the roulette, the expected p/us or 
minus deviation from the theoretical number 
of zeros (732) is such that the actual number 
of zeros should lie between the limits 711 and 
753: but the actual number of zeros was 777. 

It may be that the two months I chanced 
to select were specially favourable to the 
bank in this matter of turning up of zero ; 
but I may remark that another analysis 
made in 1891, this time of only rooo turns 


JOHN BULL'S LAMENT. 





So the Lott’ries will soon close for ever! Oh! Dear' 
When they drop, how many will then dsop a tear! 
How many have Lott’nes from poverty saved ! 

How many made rich who misfortunes had braved ; 


But hold—through my tears J can still see a ray, 


Aye, Four Twenty Thousands all drawn in One Day! 
The Prizes all Money!—No Blanks !—I declare, of the roulette, showed that zero occurred 
Before they are ended I must have a Share. 30 times instead of 27. It would be 
ss interesting to know the results of other 
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investigations into the number of zeros which JOHN BULL IN TEARS! 
turn up at the Monte Carlo roulette tables, 
for with these results before one, it is con- 
ceivable that the already large odds against 
the player at Monte Carlo, which exist by 
reason of the zero in favour of the bank, the 
limitation of the stake, and the odds of 35 
to 1 instead of 36 to 1, may be still more 
against the player than is commonly supposed, 
owing to an unnatural tendency for zero to 
turn up more often than it ought to turn up. . 
In connection with this excess of zeros, it ‘# i i, , 
is interesting to quote the following remark \ \™ a Uy 
from Professor Karl Pearson’s essay, Scéentific 2 NIE 
Aspect of Monte Carlo Roulette. After a full Oh! Dear!—Oh! Dear! 
examination of a large number of facts, Pro- [OyD'stodertctecent been so troubled for peas’ 
fessor Pearson writes :— iduinguaphnepesteemne tetas 


: The Lott’ries, to so many thousands a Friend, 
“Thus we see that the totals of red and _ thacery Few Months must all come to an end? 





Ze And with them end all chance (ev'ry Englishman's beast) 
black . . . . are obedient to the laws of  Ofcbtaining targe Fortunes at very enall Cost. 
: Well, what's to be done you'll gain nothi ; 
chance . . . the succession of reds and blacks, ye saps peee eer eens ew, 


1s there ho prospect left of affording relief? 
however, set the laws of chance at defiance in Only one—and I think ‘twill be much the best way, 
; Whilst “the Sun is still shining to try to make Hay 
the most persistent and remarkable manner... . It ‘The Drawing is near—and the Scheme truly rare, 


suffices to note that its existence [the existence www. 
of great abnormality in the succession of reds and Sh eae eependence for you and your Hews. 

blacks. —J. H. S.] demonstrates that roulette at 
Monte Carlo is not a game of chance, and that no scheme, were there indeed such 
possible, based on the laws of chance, would suffice to ‘break the bank.’ ” 














Also, a rather curious result comes from a calculation I have made, based on 
the recorded fact that red has turned up at- Monte Carlo twenty-eight times 
running. ‘The odds against this event are more than 268 millions to 1. I find, by 
examining the published records of roulette, that about 176,000 turns of the roulette 
occur during one year at one table, so that a run of 28 reds at one table might 
be expected once in 1525 years (268,000,000 divided by 176,000). In the winter 
months there are, I believe, sometimes eight tables at work. If we assume that there 
are always eight roulette tables in full swing—which is scarcely probable—we require, 
even on this assumption, @ feriod of 190 years (1525 years divided by 8) to 
produce a run of twenty-eight reds. But the bank at Monte Carlo was established 
about ¢hirty years ago! ‘This may be merely an extraordinary freak of chance, or 
it may be a corroboration of Professor Pearson’s statement that the succession 
of reds and blacks defy the laws of chance. Anyhow, a run of this sort and the 
hosts of smaller runs on one colour, or on one number, should serve as another 
practical lesson to those who believe in backing a colour or a number that is ex retard. 

I have not shown in detail any of the numerous systems, such as the martingales, 
the d’Alembert, the Labouchere, the “evs et tout, etc., etc. ; for in order to prove the 
individual worthlessness of these systems it would be necessary to go into a lot of 
detailed numerical arguments that are not too easy to explain and which are 
somewhat tedious to follow. I have preferred to show to the best of my ability 
the absence of a valid foundation for any of these systems, or for any other 
system. Systems of gambling may be broadly classed into those which are based 
on the fallacy of “the maturity of the chances,” which has been shown to be 
utterly misleading, and upon this or that variation of the doubling-your-stakes 
25 
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principle, which has been shown to be impractical by reason of the rules of the 
bank at Monte Carlo, and which, if it were not impracticable, would still result in 
certain loss to any but those whose capital is unlimited. 

As a final proof of the fallaciousness of systems, and of the certainty of winning 
possessed by the bank at Monte Carlo, it is instructive to glance at the terms 
lately demanded by the Prince of Monaco for the renewal of the gambling 
concession for a further period of fifty years. These terms were ratified at a 
special meeting of the shareholders on January rith, 1898, and they may be 





briefly summarised as follows : 

An annual expenditure of £130,000 as subsidy to the Prince, and to provide 
for the expenses of governing the Principality, allowances for public works, lighting, 
maintenance of public institutions, etc. ‘The payment in cash of £ 
4,400,000 to the Prince, the rest elsewhere; and a further cash payment, in the 
year 1913, of £600,000 to the Prince. 

In addition to the above, a payment to the manager of the theatre of Monte 
Carlo of £1000 for each performance, with other payments, in addition, for 
necessary theatrical items. 

These promises to pay, which will have to be met out of future profits on the 
tables, amount to [say] eight millions sterling, or about £440 per day, merely as the 
payment for the permission of the Prince to carry on the business. ‘This amount 


680,000, 


does not include the large expenditure on the Monte Carlo establishment, nor does 
it include any of the profits to be made by the Casino for its shareholders. 

Here is something like a system! Those who use it—the bank, not the 
public—deliberately take on a liability of £440 per day before any profit comes 
to them out of which to pay their expenses, or to pay dividends to their 
shareholders. But this wonderful system is simplicity itself: it rests, quite safely, 
on letting other people work their systems ! 

I have shown in Part II. of 
this article that luck exists, and 
that there must be lucky persons, 
whether we apply luck merely to 
gambling or to the ordinary affairs 
of everyday life. But while thus 
insisting on the existence of luck, 


one insists quite as strongly upon “ Yi fo the Hemory of ih 


the impossibility of any person WILLA 
} , 1) 

being able to know whether he or why \ A\ WHICH BxPiRED am sus 

: . A inistration of the 
she is one of the few lucky ones. AW asia aan. 
Also, it has surely been shown that FREDERICK ROBINSON, 
' tg / ‘ : y In the Year 1835, 
while there are many reasons why WA \ Having served the state for 


‘ mole than 150 Years. 
one should lose rather than win at , 





gambling, there is absolutely not a 
single reason that can be adduced 
why one should win rather than lose. 
If people wish to gamble, let them ; 
but do not let them gamble, to their 


Me Ns 
serious detrime “un! “Hi \i 
probable and serious detriment, ont . AH 








upon such mistaken and crazy 
notions as those which form the 


basis of these systems of gambling. — $keteh ef the propnsed Monumen to be erected at the End of the 
J Ho! + SCHOOLING present Contract, which will clone Lotteries for ever. 
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SERGEANT HARDING’S WEDDING-DAY. 


OU know, said the Sergeant, that a paternal Government provides all sorts 
of things for the good of the “swaddy”: such things as ammunition 
boots, elementary schooling, and the services of chaplains of various 

denominations. One good thing that the Government does is to send men who 
are nearly time-expired to Aden and Perim before the trooping season. ‘Then they 
die, and the country does not have to bring them home or pay their pensions. 
Then, when a battalion comes home from India, the Government puts it at 
Shorncliffe, on the top of a big plateau, open to every wind of heaven, when the 
men from the East, after their late experiences, are only pining for a warm wind, 
even if it were warm enough to drive them to the place in Calcutta called 
Germany. ‘Then the wet cold gets into their bones and lungs, and soon more 
pensions are saved. Oh, it’s a good Government—for the tax-payers ! 

‘That reminds me about Shorncliffee We were lying there just before we 
went to India, and I was private, with a good chance of being lance. ‘They used 
to call me lance in my hut. We had a very good N.C.O. in charge of the hut, 
and he never gave us any trouble in the way of reporting a man for being in late, 
so long as the man’s bed was made and something bulky shoved into it, to give 
him enough to swear by that he thought a man was in the bed. 

I was down at Cheriton one evening. “Oh, Maud,” I said to my companion, 
‘I do love you so very much,”—then I kissed her,—‘‘and, if I could only 
get the first stripe on my arm, [’d put down my name for a special church 
parade.” 

“Why don’t you do it now?” said she. 

“What chance has a private soldier of getting married? If [ stop private, I’ll 
be finished, not only my colours service, but my whole twenty-one, if i take on 
for it, before they ever get to my name.” 





“Then why not get married without permission ? ” 

‘“* How often have I told you, Maud ”—Maud was not her name, and Sarah was, 
but I called her Maud because that’s what she thought it ought to have beén, in 
the same way as she sometimes called me Quartermaster-Sergeant, because that’s 
what I thought I ought to have been,—“ how often have I told you, Maud, that 
it is quite impossible to marry off the strength? If you are on the strength we 
have free rations and quarters, free rations and schooling for our children ——” 

“Don’t make me blush, Quartermaster-Sergeant,” said Maud. 


“Some of the officers’ ladies’ washing—— 
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“T’m sure I don’t want their washing.” 

“But, if we marry off the strength, we get none of these good things; we lose 
caste, and it is to us what it would be to an officer to marry in a registry office, 
without an escort of his company in the aisle.” 

“‘{’m sure Bill Jones is dying of love for me, and I could marry him without 
any trouble.” 

“My dear Sarah—beg pardon, Maud—if you like to marry a civilian, I suppose 
you will.” 

“Of course I will, Private—beg pardon, Quartermaster-Sergeant.” 

“ But, although my N.C.O. is very kind, it is getting late, and I do not want 
to try his kindness too much. It is lucky there are several footpaths which we 
are forbidden to use leading up from here to the camp. And it is lucky there 
are not many guard-rooms. Yet, only last night, I had to take off my ammunitions 
and play hide-and-seek with Grand Rounds, round and round the huts, and I’m 
going in early to-night.” With that, I went. 

When I got near the camp, I found, although it was after “lights out,” all our 
lines lighted up fully ; and, as I went up the hill, I saw a dark mass looking like 
a hut, which had not been where it was when I went away. ‘Then 1 heard the 
singing of ‘Good Queen Caroline,” and, getting up to the mass, I found it was 
the whole of A Company catching hold of each other’s belts and shoulders to 
hold themselves up. ‘They were marking time. Perhaps you don’t know how 
“Good Queen Caroline” is done. All stand up in a circle and sing slowly, 
marking slow time all the while,— 


** Good Queen Caroline 
Dipped her boots in turpentine 
Just to see if they would shine : 


99 


Dirty, dirty Caroline ! 


Then they sing it more quickly and mark quick time. Lastly they sing most 
quickly and mark double time. But here they were too drunk for a circle, and 
were in a mass. And this was the model temperance company of the Battalion! 
So I thought something was up. I caught hold of one man and said, “ What be 
goin’ on, Zach ?” 

This man was a teetotaller, a Bible Christian, and his father was a_ local 
preacher at Bodmin, so I was surprised to hear him say: ‘“ You blanky Afghan ! 
I’ll blanky soon cut ’ee blank head off ’ee blanky shoulders.” And he tried to 
get out a bayonet that was not on. 

Then I thought it well to get on to my own hut; and the first thing I saw 
was old Nale, that was brother to Farmer Nale at Trenale, and colour-sergeant 
of my company, dancing a jig on the mess table, with a drawn sword in one 
hand and a stone bottle of Plymouth gin in the other. 

“Come in and shut that door,” said he. “Take the bottle and have a drink.” 

*What’s the matter, Colour-Sergeant ?” said I. 

““What’s the matter! What’s the matter! Have ’ee just come from Land’s 
End, that ’ee dun’t knaw what’s the matter?” 

“Well, I dun’t knaw anythin’ about ’n.” 

“Why, you silly cheeld, there’s war in Afghanistan, and we’ve got the route.” 

With that I seized the stone bottle and drank the neat gin till I choked with 
coughing, and the last thing I remember that night was lying in my cot with Nale 
standing over me and pouring gin down my throat. 
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‘**What be goin’ on, Zach?'” 


Next morning I woke up and said to my N.C.O.: “I heard something last 
night about war and the route. Is it true?” 

“Tss,” he said. ‘ We're to go aboard the /wmna next Tuesday three weeks.” 

“Three weeks!” said I. ‘ That’s just like our War Office. Why, the war will 
be over in that time.” 

He grinned. He had been in the East before. 

“The War Office may be slow, but I daresay you'll find Afghans enough to 
keep you at work when you get out, Lance.” 

That night I went down into Cheriton and met Maud. 

“My dear,” I said, ‘‘make the most of your time. We're off to Afghanistan 
on Tuesday three weeks,” 
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“ Dear Quartermaster-Sergeant,” she said, as she kissed me, “you'll come home 
with stripes on your arm. Perhaps four and a star, When shall we be married ?” 

“JT dun’t think its a time to get married just when we’re going on active 
service.” 

“J think it’s just the time. I know the temptations young men are bound to 
have, especially going to India, and it’s good for them to be married.” 

“T can’t get permission. ‘There are many down before me.” 

“ Well, we'll get married without. It’s the Government’s own fault if men get 
married off the strength.” 

Well, the long and short of it was that I went to Lieutenant ‘Tresidder, 
who knew me at home, and he took me to the C.O. But the C.O. said: 
“You must know as well as I do that there are many men who have their 
names down who won’t be able to marry during the time they are with the colours. 
In any case, I should not give permission to a man to marry just before going on 
active service.” 

I went down and told Maud that, and she said: ‘I'd feel much safer about 
you if we were married. I know what soldiers are. But if you think you’ve got 
a little wifie .t home, you won’t want to go running about, and you'll know I 
shall be waiting for you when you come back.” 

And, at the end, she persuaded me to go to Cheriton church and put up the 
banns, so that she and I could be married without permission, she being off the 
strength. 

Now of course it leaked out. I think our fadre was thick with the Cheriton 
padre. Lieutenant ‘Tresidder was put on to me, and he talked about the mischief 
I should do to my prospects by marrying off the strength, and how sorry he would 
be to see a smart youngster, who had had a father and grandfather in the corps, 
spoil all his chances of getting on by saddling himself with expenses which he 
couldn’t afford ; and he pointed out to me how miserable I should make myself 
and my wife. Then I told him I had promised, and that my promise was as good 
as his would have been. He didn’t fire up at that, but just clapped me on the 
shoulder and left. That night I had a letter from him saying,— 

“You're quite wrong, and there’s no excuse for you, because your folly has 
been well pointed out to you. But you have promised, and you’re a rogue if you 
quit being a fool. And I hope you'll leave the enclosed with your wife, because 
she’s sure to want it more than you will.” And the enclosed was a fiver. 

Then the padre himself tackled me. He said: “Do you think it right to get 
married and go away next day, leaving a young wife behind you, considering she 
won’t probably see you for years? Is it likely to make for goodness, or even for 
happiness for yourselves ? ” 

“As to that, sir,” said I, “I must refer you to Government. Government 
takes a lot of young men, sticks them into the regiment under false pretences,— 
for we don’t really get that fine large shilling a day and all those nice things that 
are on the recruiting placards, and you know it as well as I do,—and then 
Government says, ‘Be good, boys, and marry and have large families for the 
country’s good.’ Then we go to the C.O. and say, ‘Sir, we want to get married,’ 
and the C.O. says to us, ‘Oh, you be da—,’ beg pardon, sir, ‘ divorced !’” 

Then my N.C.O. took hold of me, and said: ‘‘ Now, cheel’, I’ve licked ’ee into 
shape, taught ’ee how to look along a Lee-Metford barrel and take the same amount 
of barleycorn each time, which es the whole duty of man in long-range shootin’. 
I’ve taught ’ee how to keep your cheek pressed against the butt, and not to move 


it until the two seconds after the bullet was gone. I’ve taught ’ee not to pull a 
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trigger, but to squeeze her gently till you didn’t know the moment the gaspipe 
went off. I’ve taught ’ee many things, so that when ’ee get the first stripe, and 
you've responsibility but no power, and all the boys are doing all they can to make 
you overstep the power you haven’t got, you may show ’n you’m a better man than 
any of ’n. Do that, and keep your temper, and you’re all right. Have I ever put 
‘ee in a hole? have I ever told ’ee the wind was freshenin’ when it was weakenin’, 








= at phd * J 


““*I'd feel much safer about you if we were married,’ ” 


or warned ’ee to aim a bit lower on account of a cloud over the targets, without 
bein’ justified in what I said?” 

a No.” 

“Well, now, I’ve stopped ’ee when you were daggin’ to do many foolishnesses. 
Now I want to stop ’ee again. Dun’t ’ee gaw an’ get married before we sail. 
Stick your name up if you like; then, when the war’s over and you have the 
stripes, and the regiment comes back, get married. I’m not goin’ to argue with 
‘ee; others, that can do it better than me, have done that already: I simply say, 
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“Think how your wife’s left if you’re killed, an’ you married off the strength, 
I’ve never humbugged ’ee before: do believe I’m sayin’ this for your good.” 

“That’s all right, but I’m going to do it all the same.” 

“Ef I thought ’twould do any good, I’d give ’ee such a hidin’ the night 
before the weddin’ that ’ee’d want a bearer section of the M.S.C. to be best man. 
But I knaw your Cornish pigheadedness. For you’m like all the rest of us. 
You’d be at Cheriton church, if ’ee had to take an ambulance waggon.” 

After that I met Zach, and he said: “I hear you’re going to get married off 
the strength. Don’t you do it, my lad. ‘Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s.’ You have put yourself, of your own free will, in the D.C.L.I., and you 
are bound to do what your C.O. tells you. He, and your superior officers is 

** ])—— my superior——” 





«Speak no evil of dignitaries.’ All your superior officers are your spiritual 
pastors and masters—especially the fadre—and your betters, and you must order 
yourself lowly and reverently towards them all. At least, being a Church of 
England man, you are bound by your own Catechism. I’m not.” 

Then many more of them got at me, but it was no good. I told Maud about 
it, but she said: “Don’t you worry about them. You'll be all right. When 
you come back with the stripes you can get struck out of mess, and have a little 
home of our own, outside barracks. I never could stand living in barracks.” 

Things went on like that for the three weeks which we had in England. The 
Sunday when the banns were up for the third ‘and last time came. We all had 
our time to ourselves except the men on actual duty, and those were as few as 
could be, for the C.O. was in a melting mood. At ten o’clock the next morning 
I was to be married, and at six o'clock on the Tuesday morning we were to 
leave camp for Portsmouth. 

Now, after tea at five o’clock on Sunday, Zach came to me and said: “I’m 
going cown in the town. Will you come down for a walk, and have a drink for 
old times before you get married to-morrow ?” 

“J don’t mind a walk, and I don’t mind a glass, or maybe two; but I’m not 
going to have a Monday head to-morrow, on my wedding day, for any one.” 

“Who asked you to have a Monday head? I’m surprised at you thinking I'd 
want you to do such a thing,” said Zach, “and me a teetotaller—that is, for a 
soldier —in the ordinary way.” 

Then we walked down into Sandgate and into a public-house, and Zach said: 
“What’s yours?” 

“ Bitter.” 

“Don’t drink bitter the night before you get married. Have whiskey. It’s 
more high-toned, and it keeps your spirits up.” So, to oblige him, I had whiskey. 

We walked about all the evening, and I give you my word that, notwithstanding 
that Zach was willing to stand treat well, though he was drinking ginger-beer 
himself, I only had four whiskies. We were coming back in the evening, talking 
peaceably, and passing the guard-room—for there was now no need to go by 
unfrequented ways—when Zach up and shoved me bang into the sentry. 

I just had time to say, “ What the 
his voice, “ Guard, turn out !” 





’ when the sentry yelled at the top of 


As they turned out in a hurry, Zach banged me again, this time into the 
midst of them, and the Sergeant shouted, “Take him inside.” 

3efore I could object, I was bundled in and lying in the guard-room. 

The next morning I was taken before the C.O. at the orderly-room, and 
the Sergeant of the Guard said, “I was Sergeant of the Guard last night. At 
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10 p.m. we were turned out by the sentry, and the prisoner assaulted us. He 
was drunk.” 

The Corporal of the Guard said: ‘I was Corporal of the Guard last night. 
At 10 p.m. we were turned out by the sentry, and the prisoner assaulted us. He 
was drunk.” 





And the sentry said, ‘I was sentry at the guard-room last night. At 10 p.m. 
I was assaulted by the prisoner. He was drunk. I turned out the Guard.” 

: Then Zach was called, and said, “I was seeing the prisoner to his hut last 
night. In passing the guard-room he assaulted the sentry. He was drunk.” 

“Have you anything to say, prisoner?” asked the C.O., with a grim smile. 

And the Sergeant of the Guard, the Corporal of the Guard, the sentry and 
Zach, all wore the nearest approach to a smile allowable in the orderly-room 
before the C.O. 

“JT wasn’t drunk at all, sir. I had had four whiskies, but that’s not enough to 
make any D.C.L.I. man drunk——” 

“That’s enough. Of course you were drunk. All the witnesses have sworn it. 
Any one to call?” 

“There was no one else there, sir.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for your previous good conduct, and the fact that we are 
going away, I should have dealt more severely with you. ‘Iwo days’ cells.” 

“But I’m going to be——” 

“Silence! ‘Take him away, Sergeant-Major.” 

That’s how it was that I was locked up till we took the route, and wasn’t a 
free man till we got on board. I don’t know how Maud took it. We never, 
thank God, went back to Shorncliffe, and I never took a run down to Cheriton. 

But I Company, D.C.L.1., spent that fiver at Karachi. 

G. 


STANLEY ELLIs. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE CHURCH MILITANT. 


HEN Roshan Khan had joined those two great stabilities, Faith and 
Love, into one passionate desire for Vincent Dering’s damnation, he 
had meant to follow the English etiquette on such occasions, and keep 
his aspiration to himself. 

But it had been impossible for him instantly to rejoin the society in which he 
found himself; that is, a society which shared that fundamental crime—which 
more, even, than any definite jealousy, had roused his anger against Captain Dering 
—of being alien to his creed, his customs, his code of conduct towards women. 
So he had wandered off into the garden again, shadowed by old Akhbar’s 
incredulity, curiosity, and sympathy, until, partly from sheer impatience, but mostly 
from sheer inherited habit of employing such as Akhbar Khan in anything 
approaching an intrigue, he had made a clean breast of the situation. 

Even the latter, however, had, as it were, shied at the extreme novelty of the 
idea when it was first mooted; but by degrees, its vast possibilities of advantage 
to faithful old retainers overpowered his abject terror at the bare idea of Father 
Narayan suspecting such a thing. ‘The old master, he told himself, was old, indeed ! 
God only knew if he would last a year or a day; therefore it would be well to 
insure the favour of the new mistress. And there would be no harm in sounding 
her as to what course that favour would follow. One could never tell with a 
woman, and his wicked, experienced old eyes had caught many a hint of Anari 
Begum in Laila’s childhood. Perhaps she had changed since she went to Calcutta. 
He could but try. 

So when, on the morning after the ball, Laila, in obedience to her pious 
resolve to do nothing really wrong, had bidden him—with threats of vengeance if 
he betrayed the fact of their having come at all—remove and return certain trays 
of clothes and jewels which had been smuggled by some one into her room, he had 
fallen at her feet, confessed falsely that he was the offender, and besought her not 
to impose so unmerited a disgrace on his employer, who had been actuated by 
the ordinary rules of native etiquette which prescribed some recognition of his 
cousin, the head of his family. 

Naturally enough, this brought the girl’s curiosity, long restless, to his aid, and 
she had sat listening to the many things he had to tell her, with that faintly 
mysterious smile of hers. And as she listened, she watched a pigeon, all jewelled 
about its bosom in rainbow hues, and with a dainty little pair ot silver jingles 
about its jasper feet, which was coquetting and pirouetting to attract the attention 
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of its neighbours on the wide marble sill of her latticed window. For Laila had 
a room in the upper storey all painted, carved, and set with little balconies, which 
was worthy of any king’s favourite. And Father Ninian, mindful lingeringly of the 
fine ladies’ boudoirs of his youth in Rome, had filled it, against her return from 
school, with all the prettiest spoils of the palace. Sevres vases, rare old cabinets, 
quaint carved tables which had been brought thither for the dead Nawabs ; treasures 
that were also, inevitably, of the king’s-favourite type, and therefore unlike the owner 
of the room as she sat in her white muslin frock, heavy-eyed, almost sallow from 
the last night’s dissipation. 

“So she—my grandmother, you say, was a dancing girl—a real dancing girl?” 
Even her surprise and curiosity were listless. Yet the next moment, while Akhbar 
was protesting the superiority of Anari Begum over all the dancing girls of his 
vast experience, she had burst into a sudden laugh, uncovered one of the trays, 
with kicks which sent first one, then the other of her bronze slippers flying, seized 
on a pair of silver anklets, and there she was centring a Persian rug spread on 
the marble floor, as if she had been born to it: coquetting, pirouetting, with a 
challenging clash, a half-impudent jerk of the jingles, for all the world like the 
pigeon on the window-sill. 

Like something else also, so that old Akhbar felt a shiver run through him, 
lest, after all, his first impression should prove right, and this be no more than a 
simulacrum, a ghost, a changeling come to possess the usually indifferent, lazy 
miss-baba. Yet when, all of a sudden, she raised her white muslin skirt high in 
both hands and began to sing, at the top of her voice, the wicked little love song 
which Vincent Dering had sung the first day she met him, old Akhbar’s dread 
turned to sheer wonder. This was not a ghost, but a devil; reckless, unrestrained, 
with a fling of white arms, a kick of white feet, all held to rhythm by the 
outrageous frivolity of the song, until, with that last staccato note, she threw 
herself in a chair breathless, gurgling with laughter and sheer mischief. 

“Lo! Akhbar,” she gasped, “my grandmother never danced like that, did she ? 
I don’t believe she was my grandmother! I believe you are telling stories !” 

Akhbar looked wise, and thrust out his folded hands in cringing protest. “The 
most noble says true ; Anari begum never danced thus. But there is the grandfather 
Bunavatar-sahth bahadur to be accounted for also.” 

Laila frowned. The reminder brought back the other side of the story, to 
which she had listened so often from her guardian’s lips, while her pretended 
indifference masked a real pride: of her grandfather’s gallantry, his good looks, 
his love of adventure; and of some one else, also, who had always had a secret 
attraction for the girl—that most beautiful woman in Rome, the companion of 
princes, the divine singer, the best, the dearest 

Laila’s laughter failed her ; she rose, and going over to the window looked out 
absently, startling the pigeon into flight. The sun turned its breast purple and 
green and gold, as it fluttered down to renew its pirouetting on a cupola below. 
And below that again, close to the river, was the roof of the balcony where she 
had sat with Vincent. The girl’s eyes grew soft. She understood now. That 
best, that dearest, that most beautiful, must have loved her guardian. That was 
the secret of his remembrance. How could one ever forget that one had sat in a 
balcony hand in hand? So content; yet saying so littlke—only feeling. But e 
had said some things. He had said she was beautiful; that she ought always to 
wear that dress; and she had told him she could not,—that she #st send _ it 
back—that he must learn to like her as much in her ordinary clothes—that he 
would never see her in that dress again. But, after all, why not—if....? 
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She turned 
suddenly to the go- 
between. ‘There is 
no need to take them 
back to-day,” she said 
sharply ; “but thou 
canst tell the person 
who sent them—he 
who claims cousin- 
ship—that I will not 
keep them; that I 
know nothing’ of 
them—that he must 
send and ¢ake them 
away.” 

Akhbar, with an 
inward determination 
to do  nothing~ so 
palpably foolish, 
salaamed down to 
the ground. The 
Presence, he said, in 
doing this showed 
her dignity; it was 
undoubtedly the right 
course to pursue. 
But, in the meantime, 
would not the Begum- 
sahiba—she must ex- 
cuse a tongue which 
could not always 
bear with the paltry 
present, which _ re- 
membered the facts 
of the past, the possi- 
bilities of the future 
—not temper her 
noble severity with ‘**Lo, Akhbar,’ she gasped, ‘ my grandmother never danced like that, did she?’” 





the usual courtly 

favour? Her cousin’s grandmother, a most virtuous princess, sister to the late 
Nawab, was still alive. Her memory of Bun-avatar said was still so green, that 
doubtless she would be able to tell the Begum-sadida many things of which a 
mere mean slave could not be cognisant, and this most virtuous, most interesting 
one, had long been anxious to return a visit which the Begum- sahiba had 
graciously paid her, in company with a miéssen miss. 

“What! That funny old fat woman?” interrupted Laila, with a laugh. ‘“ That 
dirty old thing! I remember, she dd claim to be a relation of the Nawab’s. 
And when I asked her why she wore such dirty clothes she was angry, and 
said she had beautiful ones all tied up in bundles. I don’t believe she had, 
though.” 

“The dress the Begum-sahiba wore last night is one of them,” interrupted 
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Akhbar quietly. “It belonged to Anari Begum, /Zwsoor-—and there are plenty more 
like it. And all are really the HZusoor’s—no one else’s.” 

Laila looked down on the trays with a new interest. ‘Did it really belong— 
to—to her?” she asked ; “and the jewels also?” 

“The jewels also. There are plenty of them. And if Anari Begum was 
really the Begum-sahiba’s grandmother, then the jewels are hers by right.” 

“She can come if she wishes,” interrupted Laila impatiently. “I see thy craft, 
Akhbar, but I care not for that. Yet it will be fun to receive her—as a Begum. 
And no harm either, since the missen ladies receive her, I know, and her like— 
when they will come! It will be at night, of course, to ensure her privacy, so 
Pidar Narayan need know nothing. Only ”—she paused, a change swept over her 
face, leaving it dimpled, cunning, full of mischief and cajolery—‘ I do naught for 
naught! If I please thee, thou must please me! If thou art their messenger thou 
must be mine also; or I tell Pidar Narayan !” 

Akhbar Khan’s wicked old eyes positively leered approval; he waggled his head 
and chuckled. Wherefore not? Was there a better, more careful messenger in the 
world than he, or one more capable of deft arrangings ? 

“T want none,” she put in, with a quick distaste, a shrinking from his manner ; 

“tis but to take a note to Dering-safizb: he must know somewhat before he 
comes with the other said /ogue this afternoon. ‘There is no arrangement needed 
no fuss.” 
How could there be? she asked herself, as, after the old sinner had gone off 
charmed at this renewal of a once familiar occupation, she sat on the window-sill 
looking down on the roof of the balcony where she had been so content. For 
what could be simpler than to make it quite clear that you were real, that you 
did not pretend, that you were not even afraid? ‘That, briefly, you were not like 
Mrs. Smith, who took so much—one could not help seeing that !—and gave so 
little—one could not help seeing that also! For what was a “’Thanks! many, 
Captain Dering,” in return for all the trouble he lavished on her ? 

So it came to pass that when Vincent Dering went to the Palace that afternoon, 
some words were haunting heart and brain, as Juliet’s words must have haunted 
Romeo’s. No more; no less. But they slid into and filled up the blanks between 
some words of his own which he had spoken carelessly, not five minutes before 
he had first seen Laila, and which came back to his memory unbidden. “It isn’t 


” 








altogether despicable to let yourself loose in Paradise without an arriére pensée of 
flaming swords, especially if you can give pleasure to some one else thereby. One 
could play Romeo andy Juliet in this garden nicely.” 

Well! he had played it for an hour or two, swept off his feet by chance. 
Whether he would continue to play it was unsettled till her note came. ‘That 
ended his vague reluctance, and he went over to the palace, eager as any lover 
could be for the interview she suggested in “the old place when it grows dusk, 
and the people will mostly have gone.” 

For those of the camp who were bound to follow the Viceroy’s whim of riding 
by the old road—the pilgrims’ road—while the big camp went round by the 
longer, easier route, had promised to look in on the palace on their way past it, 
for a cup of tea, a good-bye. Since already, the functions over, the Hosts of 
the Lord-sakié were passing on, the dream city had begun to melt away. 

“Glory be!” said the Commissioner with heartfelt gratitude ‘We've done 
our worst, and leave you to take the consequences. ‘That’s sound policy. Anyhow 
we are ahead of everybody on the road to heaven, and the pilgrims will have 


Past) 


to swallow the dust of our feet! I wonder how they’ll like it. He was in wild 
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spirits, like a schoolboy escaped from school; yet as he paused to shake hands 
with Dr. Dillon, he said aside, “ Any more cases?” 

“Two,” replied the doctor laconically-—“‘ both dead. It is a bad type.” 

His hearer’s face was immovable as he turned to Mrs. Smith, who stood close 
by. ‘Good-bye, me dear lady,” he said cheerfully ; ‘remember me house is yours 
if you or the child want it. Doctor! couldn’t you conscientiously recommend 
change of air to the hills? Couldn’t ye swear the close proximity to an open canal 
and a jail is unwholesome? If ye could, you’d oblige a grass-widower, whose wife 
is at Baden Baden—or is it Marienbad ?—living prodigally while he has to fill himself 
with husks which no self-respecting swine would eat. Faith! me dear madam! I’d 
bless you if you’d come and kill the cook! It’s a woman’s work ; not a man’s !” 

Dr. Dillon, with a quick look, backed him up instantly. ‘Certainly! I told 
Mrs. Smith a long time ago that she and Gladys had had enough cf Eshwara. 
Indeed, as her doctor, she would be doing me a personal favour if——” 

Muriel Smith swept round on him sharply. She was looking her very best, in 
her very best gown: white, mystic, wonderful, with a faint gleam of silver 
embroidery about waist and hem. And she had been obtrusively, unnecessarily 
friendly with Vincent Dering all the afternoon; even now she was standing with 
him attached to her apron strings. 

“JT don’t think nervous headaches are dangerous,” she said, eyeing Dr. Dillon 
coolly. ‘But thanks all the same. I should love to kill somebody—even a cook. 
Perhaps I may by-and-by, when aé// the nice people leave. I’m so sorry you're 
going, but we are still to be quite gay, aren’t we, Captain Dering? And that 
reminds me we have to settle when that riding party is to come off.—Goodbye! 
goodbye!” She waved her hand to the departing Commissioner, and carried 
Vincent Dering off with a defiant look at the doctor. 

He, knowing her, smiled indulgently ; but Father Ninian, who had come down 
to see his guest off, looked after her with a wistful pain in his kind old face. 

“That is a mistake,” he said briefly ; then the wistfulness grew into a puzzled 
look, and he added, half to himself: ‘It need not be, surely ; there is something 
wrong. I can’t understand-——” 

Dr. Dillon, catching the end of the remark, gave a cynical laugh and turned 
on his heel, “‘No one does,” he said as he went off. He would not discuss her 
even with dear old Pidar Narayan. For the rest, though he was keen to get back 
to his jail, he would wait till she tired of her game, and then drive her home, 
himself, to her idiot of a husband, who was too busy over his blessed search-light 
to see things that were going on under his very eyes! 

Captain Dering, however, was already impatient. It was growing dusk, the 
shadows were claiming the garden bit by bit, and as the glint left the varnished 
leaves of the orange trees, the white flowers stood out like little stars against the 
gloom, and sent a bewildering perfume into the darkening air. He could see no 
hint of Laila anywhere—Laila in that detestable white muslin garment which made 
him long vainly to get rid of the surroundings which suited her so ill, drive all 
that civilised crew from the garden, and claim it as his own, and hers! She 
must have gone to the balcony already. She must be waiting for him. And yet 
a soft-heartedness for this other woman with whom he had been friends, whom for 
a few days he had zmagined he loved (it had come to ¢h’s now),—forbade him 
from leaving her cavalierly. So it was long past»dusk, the short Indian twilight 
was hovering on the edge of night, ere he made his escape, and, full of anxiety 
lest Laila should have lost patience or hope, hurried down to the wide archway, 
and so, by the turn riverwards to the right, into the balcony. 
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Most girls, he told himself, would by this time have taken offence ; but she was 
there. As he entered, her figure showed dimly against the light beyond. 

“Tm afraid I am awfully late,” he began, then paused; for, as she turned, 
there was a faint clash of silver, a faint gleam of it, too. His heart gave a great 
throb of glad recognition. It was Laila! Laila indeed! the Laila of that dream 
last night. And she had risked his, to please him! 

“Are you?” she said: “I thought / was. late, for ¢i’s took time; but I 
wanted to be the same—always the same to you—always !—always !” 

She stretched her hands to him, but he set them aside, took her in his arms, 
and kissed her passionately. 

“Ves! Laila! always Laila 
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my Laila! 

She gave him back his kisses joyfully. “I knew you would come,” she said: 
* Love comes to love, you know.” 

He called her Juliet then, and many another lover’s name. She took them all, 
and gave them back again without reserve, until, as they stood there, some one 
passing outwards from the arched passage to the garden, paused to listen at the 
half-heard sound of voices. For Father Ninian—who had come down to his own 
rooms for a pair of foils wherewith to give Lance Carlyon a lesson in the Addio 
del marito, until Captain Dering should choose to come out of the recesses of 
the garden and allow of their going back to the fort together—knew of none likely 
to use, or even to be aware of, the balcony. Thus he turned thither curiously, 
then stood arrested; so that the clash of the foils on the stone, as he purposely 
lowered their points, came as a warning to those two that they were observed. 
Laila, with a cat-like noiselessness, withdrew in a second; to stand a yard or two 
away, in deepest shadow, leaning in a careless, easy attitude over the balustrade. 
Her only possibility of escape lay, she felt instinctively, in showing no desire to do 
so. Vincent, for his part, turned to face the old priest, prepared to brazen it out; 
for his blood was running like wild-fire in his veins. Yet scarcely so fast as the 
heart’s blood had once leapt, and was even now leaping, in the old man who came 
forward, facing him also. Came forward slowly, short-sightedly, a foil in each hand. 
If he had held out one, bidden him take the button off, and fight for his life, 
Vincent Dering would scarcely have been surprised, would almost have been pleased. 
It would have raised him in his own self-esteem. For he knew perfectly well that 
he had no right to be there; that, as yet, he was not sure of his own footing. 

But Pidar Narayan did not. He paused, as he generally did, a few paces 
away, a slender, straight shadow in black, girt about with that pale sash, on which 
and on his pale face, such light as there was fell softly. For there was no anger 
in the latter: only an almost passionate regret and pity. Even so, his words 
startled the young man who stood prepared for defiance. 

“Oh! Captain Dering!” he said courteously, “it is ‘you, is it? You have 
found a pleasant place indeed! But scarcely a very safe one for your companion.” 
He turned to that faint gleam of white and silver in the arched shadow. ‘“ ‘The 
air grows chill, madam, so close to the river,” he continued, his voice taking a tone 
almost of command,“ and you are lightly clad. Will you not be wise, and leave us?” 

Vincent’s surprise had passed by this time into a rush of vexation, almost 
indignation ; for he had grasped the old man’s mistake. For an instant he felt 
bound to undeceive him, then the impossibility of doing so held him silent, feeling 
a coward indeed. So, desperately, he could only join his voice to Father Ninian’s, 
It seemed the only way out of the zasse. 

“Perhaps you had better go——” 








Laila did not need more. Already, under cover of the shadow, she had 
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“Under cover of the shadow she had dexterously slipped off her silver jingles.” 


dexterously slipped off her silver jingles, lest they should betray what really seemed 
to her her worst, nay, her only offence: the taking and wearing of Roshan KhAn’s 
present. And now, wrapping her veil about her like a cloak, gathering her trailing 
skirts to orthodox length with an appalling presence of mind, she was off with just 
the little uneasy laugh which might well befit the situation. 
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She left her companion bewildered, yet still facing the old man recklessly. 
Since he could not explain, he did not mean to be hectored. Yet, once again, 
the old voice took him unawares, 

“Memory plays strange tricks with us at times,” it said slowly, but with a 
suggestion of the fateful, hopeless rhythm of a Greek chorus in it. “She has taken 
me back, this evening, more than fifty long years. The river before us is the 
yellow flood of the Tiber, the woman who has just left us is the woman I loved— 
fifty long years ago. ...I1 had kissed fer, as you have kissed her... I had 
told her I loved her, as you have just told her. . . . And then, like an echo from 
the river below, where a boat was moored, came to our ears the same words— 
‘I love you.’ . . They were spoken, Captain Dering, by a boy, barely in his ’teens, to 
a waiting-maid. ‘The boy was her son. She had been married, as they marry them 
in Italy, almost before her girlhood ; and I, the boy’s tutor, was nearer her age than 
his father—a better man too, Captain Dering! . .. But those words, “ Z Jove you,” 
parted us once and for all. They mirrored the truth for us—the truth of the 
love which hides in balconies, in pleasure-boats.” He took a step forward, and his 
whole presence changed. He raised his hand, priest to its finger-tips. ‘“ Let them 
mirror the truth to you also, my son. Leave this poor lady to her duty, as I % 

Vincent Dering broke in on him haughtily, his pride in arms, his impatience at 
the falseness of his position making him discourteous. 

“You don’t understand ; you are absolutely mistaken. I refuse to explain ; but 
I really must ask you not to interfere——” 

The old man’s whole bearing changed again: he drew himself up, and, foils in 
hand, bowed, as fencers do at the salute. 

“Were I the lady’s husband, sir, 1 would make you answer. As a priest of 
God, I must warn you that I will speak, if——” 

Vincent Dering interrupted him again. 





“T can’t prevent that; but you will wrong us—her, at any rate—the best, the 
kindest woman——” 

He paused, for Father Ninian had come close, laid a hand on his, and the 
touch seemed to bring silence. 

“Tt is fifty long years, Captain Dering,” he said, and his eyes seemed to pierce 
through the darkness, “since I have laid my hand on my fellow-men, save in the hope 
of healing. It was a fancy of mine after—after we kissed, and parted. But I touch 
you as a second self, a fellow-sinner ; for she, too, was the best, the kindest——” 
His old voice failed. 

Despite his anger at the whole miserable mistake, Vincent was touched ; despite 
his emotion, his annoyance strengthened. 

“Possibly,” he broke in; “but I must really refuse to discuss the matter 
further. Shall we end this, sir ?—unless—” he gave a reckless laugh and_ pointed 
to the foils—“ you would like to fight it out ?” 

Once more Father Ninian bowed as fencers bow in the salute, the priest, the 
wise counsellor, lost in an older entity than these: in the high-born Scotch student, 
who, for a while, had forgotten his vocation to ruffle with the best blood in Italy. 
“T have not the privilege of being the lady’s protector,” he answered hotly ; “if I 
were ” he paused, then said courteously, “Shall we come upstairs? I came 
down for these foils in order to teach Mr. Carlyon the thrust we spoke of once : 
Laddio del marito they called it in my youth—I doubt if the name has changed 
now. He will be wondering what has become of me, and—and—it.” 

As Vincent followed him, he felt a thrill at the savageness of the old man’s 
tone, and told himself that here was the Church Militant indeed ! 
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He might have said so with still more reason ten minutes after, when Father 
Ninian was left alone. For the hour proved too late for lessons, and Lance Carlyon, 
who had been out of sorts ever since his walk at dawn with Erda Shepherd, was 
obliged to give in to dinner, grumbling the while that Vincent was the worst chum 
he ever came across. Never to be found when he was wanted, tl turning up 
just when dear old Pidar Narayan looked as if he could have licked creation ! 


“Yet at each thrust the heart-shaped bell chimed a feeble protest.” 


Possibly Lance might have repeated his assertion, also with greater fervour, 
could he have been witness to Father Ninian’s actions when, his last guest gone, 
he went to put the foils back in the armoury next the chapel. 

For he would have seen him, with head bowed over the crossed foils he held, 
repeating a mea culpa as he passed the altar; but ere the second foil matched its 
fellow on the armoury wall, he would have seen as pretty a bit of sword play as 
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could well be seen. Many a dexterous turn of wrist, many a quick imaginary 
parry, many a sharp ,ifoste, following each other accurately as if memory held 
each attack, each defence of an unseen foe; until finally, swift as a flash, would 
come a falter back, as if from a blow—then a thrust forward. 

There was a little silver bell, no bigger than a sixpence, such as men put to a 
falcon’s hood, and shaped like a man’s heart, upon the tassel of resting lance 
beneath the solitary foil. And the tassel swayed gently in the cool river breeze. 

Yet at each thrust the heart-shaped bell chimed a feeble protest under the 
button of the foil, making the Church Militant smile cheerfully. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AT THE GATES. 
THE darkness which holds the dawn was, as a rule, silent as the grave in the sand 
stretches beyond the river, where the wide cut of the canal, the huge mud-heap of 
the jail, with its scattered workshops and houses, showed as mere spots and lines 
on the illimitable plain. But on the night after the band had played “God save 
the Queen,” while the first drops of sacred water trickled over the chink of the sluice 
into the dry bed of the canal below, its silence was broken by unfamiliar sounds. 
First of all, by the now ceaseless splash of the thin, glassy curve of water on 
its way to find out this new road to the sea, It had a sort of dreamy whisper in 
it, as if it were telling its first impressions, its hopes, its fears, to the river it was 
leaving behind. 
And on this background of ceaseless sound came two others intermittently. 
The first, a muffled hammering from the darkness which hid the Viceroy’s 
camp, told of departure, letting the night know that another white-winged tent was 
flitting, and that the dawn must be prepared-to find its place empty, the dream- 
city in ruins, the Hosts of the Lord-said gone. 
The second told of arrival. It was a strange cry, soft, almost musical: “ Hara 
—Hari! Harai—Hari!” 
Then every now and again, in a sort of chant—“ Raém—Ram—Sita—Rém !” 
It was the pilgrims’ cry ; their call on the Creator, the Destroyer ; their appeal 
to the godhead in man and woman. For the forerunners of the great host to 
come were already nearing Eshwara on their road to the “Cradle of the Gods.” 
But there was a fourth sound, inaudible—by reason of that ceaseless noise of 
water through the chink ot the sluice--except to those close by it, like George 
Dillon, as he stood on the hand-bridge above the~closed gates, looking down idly 
into the darkness which prevented him from seeing the cause of the sound. He 
had been up all night. On his return—later than he had intended, owing to his 
determination not to be defied by any woman—he had found that in his absence 
cholera had been hard at its work. So he had buckled to his, expecting one of those 
awful nights which live, even in a doctor’s memory, as a horror; as a warning to 
those best fitted to stem the stream of death that they are but straws on its surface. 
But he had been mistaken. ‘True, for an hour or so cases had come in quicker 
than they could be attended to; then, suddenly, they ceased to come in at all. 
That had been eight hours ago, Too short a respite for certainty; but Dr. Dillon, 
being no novice in such work, had his hopes; the more so because the disease, 
from the very outset, had become steadily less and less virulent. Even so, seven 
dead bodies lay awaiting the first glint of dawn; therefore, as ill luck would have 
it, there would be seven columns of smoke on the river’s edge for all to see! 
It was inevitable, however; nor could he do more to prevent others coming. 
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So he had been on his way back to his own house for a few hours’ rest, when 
the dreamy splash of the water made him pause to lean over the handrail and 
listen to it, as he finished his cigar in the open. 

Then it was that he heard a faint tap-tapping as of a ghostly hand on a door. 
What was it? It was quite distinct—though almost as low—as the /ip-lipping of 
the water, made restless by that glassy curve, against the gates. 

A curiosity to know seized on him. ‘There was already a glimmer of dawn in 
the east; he might as well wait and see. 

It was not long before a streak of something faintly white made him call 
himself a fool. ‘The cause was a log of wood. He might have thought of that! 
Even that faint setting of a stream towards a new way, must have drifted it here. 
The thought made him frown, for this fulfilment of the river people’s prophecy was 
annoying ; the more so from its absolute unlikelihood. Years might pass without 
such a chance coming again; yet it had come the very first day! It was too bad; 
the stars in their courses, were fighting against him. In a pet he threw the 
remains of his cigar from him, and was striding off, when a faint glimmer, as of a 
candle, made him turn sharply and look down whence it came. 

The lighted end of his cigar had fallen on something dry, inflammable, which 
had blazed up. But it was only for a second; the next found darkness, save for 
that still, faint, glimmer of white. But the brief gleam had told him it was nota 
log which had drifted astray : it was a corpse. 

That ¢ap-tapping he had heard had been from the dead feet seeking vainly 
to pass through the chink of the sluice, swerving with the side current, coming 
back again and again. He stood grasping the rail, staring down at the dim 
outline almost incredulously, and feeling, despite himself, a trifle shivery. 

Then the remembrance that this was a thing which must be seen by none, 
which somehow, and as quickly as possible, must be set on its right road again, 
made him hurry back to where he knew some coils of rope, which had been used 
for bunting at the ceremony, were lying. Seizing one—still gaily decorated—he 
tied a brick to one end and hurried back to the bridge. By dropping this 
weighted rope over the dim white streak, he was able to edge it gradually to one 
side, until it lay moored against the wall of the basin. Kneeling down for a closer 
look, he could see, in the fast-growing light, that it was the corpse of a woman. 
He could even guess the death she died; and, if proof were needed, it could be 
found in the hands folded at full stretch down the body; the thumbs, pointing 
upwards, linked by an iron ring. ‘To this iron ring had been tied a little tuft 
of the tricoloured hank of cotton which plays so great a part in marriage 
ceremonial. Dr. Dillon stood up and swore under his breath. 

The fates were, indeed, inexorable in their spite! Of all things unlucky for the 
changing stream to claim, a corpse seeking union with Mother Ganges was the 
worst ; and of all corpses this—the cursed one which had held two lives, and 
could send one back to haunt men—was the worst ! 

He must get rid of it somehow, if he could. 

Fastening the rope, so strangely out of keeping, all hung as it was with gay 
colours, to the iron ring which showed about the ankles, he proceeded to tow the 
body back along the basin, past the first gates, and so to the river itself. Thus 
far was simple. But how was he to get it afloat on a current strong enough to 
sweep it beyond danger of its returning to tap at the gates once more ? 

The dawn was hastening with great leaps of light, that shot in broad bars from 
the darkest spot in all the dark horizon; the spot which would soon« be the 
brightest, ablaze with the sun himself. Already the broad shield of the river was 
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changing its heraldry—the sable was turning to steel, sign that the world would 
side with the light. What was to be done? 

He looked over the wide waste of sand and water, with a perplexity which 
vanished suddenly in a smile, as he caught sight of a round shadow like a man’s 
head, dipping and dancing on the surface. He walked on to the last dry spot of 
land and shouted— 

“Ai! fisherman! Ai, Gu-gu! Am-ma! anybody! Come and earn a gold 
mohur |” 

It was Am-ma. Luckily, perhaps, since the idea of towing a dead body such 
as this might have been too much for semi-civilised Gu-gu. Am-ma, however, 
had not even borrowed his neighbours’ superstitions. In fact, ever since he, the 
Miss-sahiba and the Dee-puk-rdj had bested the devil between them, he had felt 
himself to be invulnerable. So, he assured Dr. Dillon affably, were the //zzoors ; 
therefore he obeyed them. Consequently, less than five minutes after the call, 
with a vague wonder as to what sixteen rupees would feel like all at once in a 
man’s palm, he was heading hard to the nearest stream capable of carrying the 
thing he had in tow back to the path of purification. This happened to be 
towards Eshwara, and beyond a sandy point set with tamarisks which jutted out 
above the canal head. ‘There was, of course, a certain stream against him, and to 
save himself exertion and finish the job, as he had agreed to do, before dawn, he 
swam for the most part under water, only coming up, after his habit, for air. 

Now it so happened, also, that Gu-gu had thought fit to set nets for wildfowl, 
and was even now dozing, while he waited for the result, in the same tamarisk 
jungle. But the sound of something swishing through the water against the stream 
roused him in a second; and even without the glimpse, which the coming dawn 
gave him, of a long streak parting the river with a curved ripple like the prow of a 
boat, his experience told him what it was sure to be. Briefly some one of the river 
people,—Am-ma for choice, since who but Am-ma had the luck of such things >—had 
happened on the chance of stealing a log from the piles about the canal workshops. 
He was now, after time-honoured precedent, towing it to the stream, where, having 
set it adrift, he would recapture it, and of course claim his reward for so doing! 

But two could play at that game. When secrecy made it necessary for a thief to 
swim for the most part under water, it was easy to swim under water too, across 
the track of the robber, cut his prize adrift, and put your weight on the rope instead. 

Then you could either choose revenge, and let an enemy tow you home-- 
which was a side-splitting trick; or you might wait till your adversary came up 
breathless, and dash down after the prize yourself; where even if you could not 
secure the whole, half profits were generally possible. 

Therefore, slipping noiselessly into the stream like an alligator, he was off across 
the track in a second ; swimming, of course, under water. He came up once for 
air, and smiled to see how far he had come; so, fearing lest the holder of the 
unseen tow-rope might chance to come up at the same time, his black head went 
under once more. 

When it came up again, he was within a few yards of the long white streak. He 
gave one look at it, let loose a yell of abject terror, and almost turning a 
somersault in his haste to escape, his head went down again, his feet went skywards, 
and though his lungs nearly burst in the effort, he came up no more till he felt 
certain he must have put a screen of tamarisk between him and the horror. He 
had; but his teeth chattered, his eyes were half out of his head, when he 
scrambled, hands and knees, on to the bank; and, lying face down on the dry 
sand, moaned and shuddered. What else could a man do who had seen a cursed 
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corpse breasting the stream on its way back to Eshwara? To whose house? 
That, however, was quite a secondary consideration to a man who was already as 
good as dead; since what man had ever survived the sight of a churail? 

The certainty of his own fate, after a while, made him absolutely, recklessly, 
calm. He gathered up his nets, pitilessly, wrung the necks of the few birds he 
had caught, and went with them, as usual, to the bazaars. Not only for profit, 
however. Other men should taste of his fear. Other men should know that they 
too might have to die! 

Am-ma, meanwhile, having seen nothing, when he came up wondering what 
the sound was which had filtered to his ears through the water, had gone on_ his 
way, unwitting, found the stream, cut the corpse adrift himself, and gone back 
to his fishing. 

It was not until he, also, went into the bazaar with his basket, that he found it 
ringing with the direful portent ; yet for all that going its way buying and selling, 
squabbling over the uttermost part of a farthing—since portents are ever with an 
Indian bazaar. At first, when called upon to verify Gu-gu’s story, Am-ma, 
remembering his promise of secrecy, gave it stout denial ; but when the real truth 
of what had occurred dawned on his slow brain, the opportunity for piling the 
agony on to his rival was too strong for him, and he burst into details, all of 
which made Gu-gu’s chance of escape still more remote. ‘The corpse had shot after 
him with a speed only equal to the fire-boats in which the Huzoors came across the 
black water,—it had sat up, and beckoned, and called cajolingly, ‘ Gu-gu ! Gu-gu!” 

“But if thou hast seen all this, thou too must die,” remarked the syrup-seller 
round whose shop the talk was loudest. 

Am-ma laughed vaingloriously. ‘Not I! The devils are afraid of me. See 
you, I have taken the Huzoors for my God; I am on the strong side.” 

“ Hark to him!” jeered another of his own tribe who was also selling fish. 
“He cannot balance his basket on his head, he holds it so high, since the 
wood-sahid up the river hath bidden him guide their big raft, 
better than the rest of us!” 

Am-ma smiled peacefully. ‘That is true, brother. I go for the raft this very 
day. But I leave a son in my house, if the luck goes against me. ‘That is the 
Huzoors doing. They have the Dee-puk-raj. They are the light-bringers, the 
birth-bringers ! ” 

A tall man, in curiously crumpled clothing, who had just joined the group, gave 
a hollow laugh. 

“Birth-bringers !” he echoed. “Aye! and Death-bringers too. They took 
seven in the jail last night. I have it from a sure hand.” 

That might well be, seeing that he was none other than the gosain Gopi, who, 
scarcely an hour agone, had been given his ticket-of-leave, and the clothes in 
which he had been convicted two years before. They had since then been rolled 
up and docketed with his name and number ; hence the creases. 

“The doctor cuts a hole in their heads,” he went on calmly, “takes out their 
brains, and puts the bit back. Then ’tis cholera. That is why they burn them 
in their clothing and their cafs, so that none may see. But they say ’tis for the 
safety of the living ; as if that did not lie with the Gods!” 

“Hark to him!” said approving voices. ‘“ Yea! hark to him, the pious one!” 

The long bazaar lay flooded with sunshine and life. The quails were calling 
from their hooded cages, the sacred monkeys were chattering about the sweetmeat- 
sellers’ shops, men and women were going about eager on their own affairs, and a 
group of schoolboys on their way to a mission school came along, their books 


as if he was a whit 
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under their arms. A quaint collection for the most part. A copy of the Gospels, 
Saadi’s “Gulistan,” and the “ Hitopadesa,” certainly ;—a treatise, in English, on the 
latest theories of mind and matter equally so; and selections from general literature 
probably ; with Burke’s Speeches and Addison’s “ Spectator,” possibly ! 

One or two of these boys paused in their school talk to listen, as a voice said 
fearfully,—“ "Twill be for momai they want them. Folk say they are running short 
of power.” 

Gopi shook his head. ‘That may be; but these are to grease the slots of 
the canal sluice: without it, water will not run. One brain—his that they killed 
with the light—opened it but one inch; as all can see if they choose. And these 
seven will not go far. What matter? There be plenty more where they came from.” 

The gossipers looked at each other. “Yea! that is so. It opens but an inch 
now, and there are many prisoners,” they said, with that curious faculty for giving 
heart-whole assent to the truthful foundations of a lie, which makes the latter go so 
far in India. 

The boys went on. There was nothing about the dynamic and hydraulic power 
of a man’s brain in their treatises; but, after all, the statement was scarcely so 
strange to ignorance as many another held in the books under their arms. 

“The times are bad,” remarked some one, chiefly to give a fresh fillip to the 
flagging horrors. ‘They say the Pool of Immortality will be dry to-morrow.” 

A trail of saffron-robed pilgrims who were passing, under the charge of a 
priest, looked at their guide doubtfully. If this was to be so, what was the 
use of having given him a rupee each, to be admitted thereto at the most 





auspicious moment ? 

“Lo! ’tis easy to father that falsehood!” cried the priest in charge, venomously 
eyeing a similar figure to his own, which was also followed patiently, trustfully, 
by a band of men and women and children, all in their saffron robes. “ When 
folk have had their own miracle stopped, they would fain stop other folks’ also. 
Have no fear, my children! The sacred water will rise as ever, and send your 
souls blameless to the ‘Cradle of the Gods.’” 

It would have been easy enough for his rival to throw doubts on the genuineness 
of the pool miracle, had it been sound policy to do so; but before those patient 
trustful faces, desirous only to save their souls alive at any cost, it, was unwise to 
sap at the foundations of faith. So the reply contented itself with assertions that 
there was no fear, either, for them. ‘Tampion or no tampion, jog? Gorakh-nath had 
promised to be inside the gun as ever. And that would be a_ newer, a_ better 
miracle, than any other in Eshwara! 

Here a fresh voice put in its word; for the syrup-seller’s shop being at one 
corner of the central square or chowk of four bazaars, no one who had any errand 
of any sort in Eshwara could fail to pass it sooner or later. Therefore Dya Ram 
and some other pleaders on their way, thus early in the morning, to the tahsil 
court, were bound to overhear the priest’s boast. 

“But most undesirable, nevertheless,” expostulated Dya Ram quickly. “We 
have duly appealed against the order to the higher court, and our legal course is 
to await the result.” 

The priest looked at him sullenly scornful; for such as he are no favourites 
with the hereditary Levites of India. 

“The jog? hath appealed to the! Gods,” he retorted, “and they will give 
judgment without the help of such as thou, pleader jee!” 

“Hark to the pious one!” murmured the crowd again; admiringly responsive, 
as ever, to a hint of religious sentiment. 
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“The long bazaar lay flooded with sunshine and life.” 


“But it will confuse issues—it is irregular—and I who drew up the petition 
object ix foto,” began Dya Ram in angry protest; when a friend interrupted him 
consolingly in English. ‘True. As it has been said, it is impossible to serve God and 
mammon; yet, seeing that miracles are, as Herbert Spencer proves, ipso facto—” 
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The ludicrous inadequacy of logic to the mental calibre of those around him, 
struck one of the little party of progress keenly, and he broke in, as he passed on. 

“ What is the use of combatting such ignorance? It is for us—who represent 
the intellect of India—to pioneer the way... .” 

The rest was lost as the little party went on discussing their own position. 

“ Mayhap ’twas to Ramanund’s house the churai/ was coming; there was such 
a corpse went from it a week or two since; and they return from far,” 
man, looking after the last speaker. 

Gopi the gosain laughed. ‘“ ‘This one I’ll wager was sent back because of the 
canal. Mark my words, Mai Gunga will return them all now. ‘Tis the Huzoors’ 
doing.” 





said an old 


A curious shiver ran through the crowd of men. ‘To have your women against 
you, to feel in your heart that they cannot help being revengeful, that their blood 
is on your head, is ever the greatest of dreads. And so many’ lives held the 
possibility of this revenge. 

Am-ma, philosophically seated on the outskirts of the group, trying to sell his 
fish, laughed vaingloriously again 

“Only for fools! The miss-safzéba and the lights, and I, can defy devils.” 

Here he stood up, and, with frightful grimaces of joy and uncouth salaams, 
greeted the appearance of Erda Shepherd, who, in the mission ladies’ uniform of 
blouse and skirt, white pith hat, green veil, and bag of books, came out of a 
neighbouring alley. 

It was not a becoming dress, Lance Carlyon told himself, as, on his way back 
from escort duty to some lingering bigwig of the camp, he at the same moment 
came cantering up the bazaar towards the fort. 

She could not say the same of his. It was the first time she had seen him in 
uniform, and the sight of the scarlet and gold, the buttons, the fal-lals generally, 
took her breath away. ‘There are, in fact, few women whom they do not impress. 

Yet, curiously enough, her impulse was to pass on without speaking; his to do 
what he did—namely, pull up, dismount, and shake hands. And, still more 
curiously, the reason for both these impulses was the same: the presence beside Erda 
of a tall, rather weedy-looking man, with a long black coat and a long red beard. 

“Let me introduce my cousin, the Reverend David Campbell,” said Erda, with 
great dignity, somewhat marred by a fine blush. 

“T thought it must be,” rejoined Lance coolly. He might have said he was 
certain of it; that a fellow could scarcely feel a desire to murder another fellow at 
an instant’s notice, unless that fellow were your rival. 

Yet, still more curiously again, this notion of rivalry had come to Lance in an 
instant also. Before he caught sight of Erda and her fiancé, he would have sworn 
that, though he had been a bit cut up at hearing that the nicest girl he had ever 
met was already engaged, he had never had the remotest idea of fighting against the 
fact. But the first glance at the two walking together had changed all this. Here, 
by God’s grace, was the one maid for him. And another man 

Not a bad-looking chap, certainly. Better dressed, too, than most missionaries. 
That was because he was fresh out from England. Any fool, though, could do that 
with an English tailor. Yes! not a bad sort; but not the sort for her . 

“You’ve been out on your rounds, I suppose?” he said, pointing to Erda’s books. 

“Yes!” answered the Reverend David, with eager assent, and the benevolent 
smile which includes the smiler’s own virtue in smiling; ‘and I have been 
privileged for the first time to see somewhat of the noble work Englishwomen are 
doing for their Indian sisters. It is no easy task, Mr. Carlyon, for delicate——” 
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“T like it,” put in Erda, with a faint frown at the missionary-report style of 
her cousin’s enthusiasm ; “so there is no use wasting your pity on me, David.” 

“Pity!” he echoed in appropriating approval. “I did not even pity you when 
they called you evil names e 

Being of the new school of Free Church ministers, he put all possible ill into 
evil, like any Ritualistic curate. 

“Do they call you names?” asked Lance sharply. 

Erda gave a vexed look at her cousin. For the first time in her life the 
militant joy of the true proselytiser at persecution failed her. 

“Sometimes-—not often,” she said, quite apologetically. “They happened to 
do so to-day, and David heard it. There are so many strangers about, you see, 
who don’t know me.” 

“ And what did you do?” Lance’s eyes were on the Reverend David this time. 





“Do?” repeated the latter in faint surprise. “Nothing, of course. We 
missionaries bear such things joyfully—for—for the work’s sake.” There was 


dignity in his tone and manner. 

“ By Jove!” said Lance softly, under his breath, “if I’d been there, there 
would have been a row. Besides,” he added, quite argumentatively, “if I believed 
in my work, as you do, I’d be hanged if I’d let anybody 4vad* it—or me—for it’s 
the same thing. Not, at least, without trying to make ’em answer for it all 
I knew.” 

The Reverend David Campbell shook his head. “That is not our view. Erda, 
the meeting is at nine, and it is already the half-hour. ‘To-morrow, you see, 
Mr. Carlyon, is our field day, and we have to arrange our forces.” 

Once more the flavour of the missionary report made Erda shrink, but Lance 
nodded. 

“A field day for most of us. I expect to be in the saddle all day. Good-bye, 
Miss Shepherd ! ” 

But something in the girl rose up in revolt at parting with him thus. When 
he had been out of sight she had faced the probability of never seeing him any 
more with equanimity. Now she felt that she must tell him she was leaving Eshwara 
the very next day, or the day after; that she must make this a vea/ good-bye. 

“T have to see another old woman in an alley close by first, David,” she 
said ; “you had better go on and let me follow.” 

Yet when he had gone, after another joyously-militant pean over the work, she 
stood silent. It seemed, somehow, too sunshiny for words. Then she looked up 
at Lance, and her heart sank. For something in his face told her, in an instant, 
that she had been too long in letting him know of her engagement to her cousin. 
The fact, by rousing her indignation—since it was impossible to go about proclaiming 
that you were not available for idle people to fall in love with—helped her to 
be hard. 

“You need not have been so fierce just now,” she said, with an unreal little 
laugh. ‘“ People won’t have many more chances of calling me names in Eshwara. 
I told you, didn’t I, that I was going? But it will be sooner than I expected— 
to-morrow or next day.” 

“Then I shan’t see you again?” 

He grasped the meaning to himself in an instant, and the wondering pain in 
his voice awoke an echo in her heart. 

“T suppose so; for Mr. Campbell’s appointment will be at the other end of 
India ; unless, indeed ””—she could not withstand his look—‘ My aunt has asked 
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a few friends in to tea this afternoon to say good-bye. If you or Captain Dering 
cared P 

“Of course I’ll come,” he interrupted quietly. “Now, which way are you 
going? for I am going too.” 

She looked at him helplessly. 

“But you can’t,” she began. 

“Oh yes, I can! Tl finish the smoke you interrupted, while you polish off 
the old lady. They’re not going to have a chance of—of abusing the work 
again.” 





He had a most ingenious way of appealing to her sense of humour, and, though 
it was partly at her cousin’s expense, she laughed as they set off together—a most 
incongruous couple ! 

He had little time for his smoke, however ; and he had barely left off watching 
the point where she had disappeared, as if for any hint of felonious calling of names, 
when she reappeared, in company with Father Ninian; the latter looking almost 
pope-like, yet also curiously native in the white washing sowtane and_skull-cap 
which he invariably wore in his visitations. His face was rather stern, and he had 
his spectacles on. 

“Ah! Mr. Carlyon,” he said, surprised in his turn, “I am glad. Will you 
take Miss Shepherd home? I want to go over to Dr. Dillon at once; and I 
have advised her not to visit in this quarter to-day. There are many lodging- 
houses for the pilgrims, and ; 





“ Did they call names?” asked Lance, belligerent at once. 

The old man looked at him sharply, almost angrily. “No one ever called 
me names, sir, still less a lady who was with me. But excuse me—I am pressed 
for time.” 

“Now, that’s a man!” said Lance enthusiastically, as he looked after the 
hurrying white figure. ‘The comparison was too obvious. 

“Father Ninian is not a missionary,” she said coldly; “it is easy for him.” 
She paused, turned to her companion and held out her hand. ‘Good-bye, and 
thanks ; but I really can go home by myself, Mr. Carlyon.” 

“ Good-bye,” he echoed ; then holding her hand still, a sudden resolve seemed 
to come to him. ‘ But—I should like to tell you something first, please.” 

She felt her heart beating everywhere but in its proper place. 

“Not that it matters,” he went on, “but I’d like you to know it. I had some 
news by the mail this morning—bad news!” 

She felt her blood everywhere but in its normal course now, in sheer shame 
at her own imaginations. “I’m sorry!” she murmured. 

“So am I,” he went on thoughtfully, “though it isn’t bad for me. Do you 
remember my telling you about my cousin? a weedy chap—six-four. Well! they 
sent him round the world for his health, and he died two months ago, it seems, 
in Australia. And the shock was too much for my uncle—he was an old man, 
and this was his only son. So—so I am Sir Lancelot now. It doesn’t make any 
odds, of course, but I thought I should like you to know—first.” 

She looked up at him as he stood beside her, so tall, so strong, so young, so 
kind; and though she only said, ‘Thanks, Sir Lancelot—it won’t make any 
difference to—to our friendship, I’m sure,” she knew in her heart of hearts that it 
did. ‘Though how, she had not yet had time to discover. 

Fiora A. STEEL, 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE DUTY SOLDIER. 


OLONEL JEMMETT took a chair opposite his hostess, who was toasting 
her obviously pretty feet by the fire. 

They had first met when he was thirty-three and she fifteen ; they had 
not seen each other since he had turned forty, and she had availed herself of her 
majority to marry foolishly, so their early relations, if familiar, were unromantic. 
Thanks to a line of forbears wearing in succession the wig of jurisprudence, he 
had been already bald and serious when she had cast her child’s glance upon 
him; and now, a quarter-century later, her widow’s scrutiny found him much the 
same, save that the frame of his baldness, like his moustache, was grey, and the 
seriousness of his face become gravity, almost sternness. 

If he had changed not very greatly, in the shaded light of her own strategically 
planned drawing-room, she seemed to him to have aged not at all. The girl was 
grown full woman, and indeed a widow of forty cannot properly affect ingenuousness ; 
but her weeds were rather becoming to her beauty than illuminative of her sorrow. 

They were alone, and would, intentionally, remain alone; for the game of 
hide-and-seek of chastened hearts is not to be played in company. 

“You are looking well,” she observed. ‘ Better than when I saw you last.” 

The occasion to which she referred was her wedding breakfast; and certainly 
the then captain of foot was not looking his best that day. 

“Thank you,” said he, nodding stiffly: “I’m pretty fit. And you—you’re as 
well as ever, I suppose ?” 

She smiled at the awkward speech. ‘ You are as ironical as ever, I perceive.” 

“Me ironical!” he blurted,—“ not I! But I thought you seemed so well, and 
I remember you always seemed well. Were you not always well?” 

She had not intended herself to open a flirtation with him, but this temptation 
was irresistible. 

She was silent, with fire cast eyes, before she answered: “ Yes, when you knew 
me I was well.” A little pause. “Since then I have not always felt so very very 
well.” Another brief pause. Then, as the eyes travelled gaily from the fire to his 
face, to fall demurely on his watch-chain: “But you see I am quite myself again.” 

Colonel Jemmett was entranced: wrinkles of twenty years’ standing faded from 
his countenance, and he tried to recall speeches imagined before the wrinkles 
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came; but the futility of the phrases crushed him now, and he said, with a very 
little emotion: “So you missed Grandpapa, after all?” 

“Used I to call you Grandpapa?” she asked; she really had forgotten it. 
“ Why should I have called you Grandpapa ?” 

His right hand ascended to his crown. ‘I think, at first, it was because of 
that,” he said. 

She stared. ‘“ Because of what?” she begged. 

Colonel Jemmett writhed in his chair. “ Because of not having any hair on 
the top of my head. I wasn’t so very old, don’t you know?” he answered. 

Laughter rippled from the widow. ‘You are avenged,” she said: “my own 
hair is growing thin now, and I’m only thirty-nine.” 

In spite of himself, he started: he had just ordered a bracelet to be given 

her on her forty-first birthday. 
-« She saw she had made a slip, and hastened to recover her balance. “ Don’t 
tell me you know better,” she rallied him,—“ since my birthday is in February I 
may be forgiven for keeping it only in leap year. But truly, I shall very soon 
have less hair than you. Don’t you believe me?” 

He shook his head incredulously. 

She deliberately loosened some half-dozen pins and took from the centre of 
her coiffure a plait of not very great proportions. ‘It is my own,” she remarked 
incidentally. “It was cut off when I was very—not very very well—I had it made 
up. . . . Now come and look at my bald spot.” 

As one who approaches a shrine, Colonel Jemmett did her bidding. ‘Two of her 
long fingers diving into her hair, discovered to him a perfectly bald disc, certainly 
not bigger than a sixpenny-piece: perhaps it had been once tenanted by a 
contumacious patch of grey. 

“Can you give me nothing to make it grow again?” she asked pitifully. 

Colonel Jemmett’s heart fluttered as he stooped and kissed the place, but the 
kiss itself was reverential. ‘The widow’s surprise was divided evenly between his 
gallantry and his austerity. She wondered what he would do next. 

“T hope you are not offended with me,” he said. 

“Oh, no! dear Grandpapa,” she answered, with a trace of malice. “Sit down 
and tell me all about yourself; about your exploits in the East. I want to hear 
particularly about them; for the newspaper reports are so stupid I never can 
understand them.” 

“Exploits !” said the Colonel: ‘I never had one to my name.” 

“Don’t be modest with an old crony,” she returned. “I heard of what you 
did in the Black Mountains—or were they Blue? although I confess I could not 
make out exactly what it was.” 

“Upon my honour,” declared the Colonel, “I never did anything at all.” 

“What ?” exclaimed the widow laughingly. ‘You never marched from some 
place to the relief of some other place, carrying your guns over a snow mountain ? ” 

“Ah! I know what you're thinking of,” said the Colonel. “It was a man 
called Whippett did that. A splendid chap he is too: you really ought to know 
him.” 

“The papers said you did it,” persisted the widow. 

“That was a confusion in the names, Jemmett and Whippett. Whippett said 
nothing about it, but it was corrected as soon as possible.” 

“T don’t see that Jemmett and Whippett sound at all alike,” protested the widow. 

“No, but on the telegraphic code they’re much the same.” 
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“How stupid of these horrid newspapers !” the widow ejaculated disgustedly. 
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“Well, it really was not so stupid,” the Colonel argued. ‘“ For it might, in a 
sense, have been I, instead of Whippett, that did it.” 

“ How do you mean?” asked the widow sharply. 

“Well, you see,” replied the Colonel, a trifle nervously: ‘“ Ali Pindah, where 
was Ben Williamson, who had to be relieved, was at the apex of an_ isosceles 
triangle of which a line drawn between Fort Dufferin, where Whippett was, and 
Fort Nicholson, where I was, would have been the base.” 

“That conveys no idea to me,” returned the widow pettishly. ‘“Can’t you use 
plain English ?” 

“T mean to convey,” said the Colonel desperately, “that Whippett and I were 
equidistant from Bob Williamson, and it was a toss of which of us made a dash 
for him.” 

“And why were you not the one to do it?” queried the widow. 

“You know I never was a dashing fellow,” answered the Colonel humbly. 

“You don’t mean to say you were afraid?” she said, after a little while. 

The Colonel nodded his head. “I was afraid.” 

She waited yet awhile before delivering what she meant to be a taunt: “I 
cannot understand why you did not follow your father’s profession.” 

“JT had not enough brains for it,” he said simply. “ Besides, I am attached to 
my own trade—so attached that I do not know what will become of me after 
another year.” 

“What happens then?” she asked, without interest. 

“T shall be retired,” he told her. “The age clause falls heavily on a man 
like me, who has never had a chance to distinguish himself.” 

“T thought you had Whippett’s chance,” she cut at him. 

For a moment he stared at her stupidly; then said without bitterness, but 
reprovingly as a father to a child: “I see you have not understood me. You 
have perhaps forgotten that your husband’s nickname for me was ‘The Duty 
Soldier.’ ” 

“Ves,” she retorted, without weighing her words: “and he defined it as One 
who is afraid of God, and Man, and for his Own Skin.” 

Her teeth closed on her tongue as she said the last word ; for Colonel Jemmett 
arose and shook himself. “I see that my call has been an intrusion on you: 
I shall not repeat the indiscretion. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye!” she repeated mechanically, and touched the bell. She felt 
powerless to detain him, but looked wistfully at the door when it had closed 
behind him. 

Ten days later she had a letter from him bearing the Southampton postmark. 
“T am leaving for the Tirah,” he said, “ to command a Brigade. If I had done 
what you wished in the Black Mountains, I should have risked the lives of five 
thousand men, women, and children. I was afraid to do this. Perhaps in this 
new business I may be able to present the Duty Soldier in a better light—at 
least, in one which you can see.” 

“After all, he can be ironical,” the widow said; and wondered if he could 
escape retirement. She thought she might write to him. 

Colonel (local Major-General) Jemmett received the widow’s letter the morning 
of the day his brigade was to attack the enemy’s position. It was the first battle 
in which he found himself his own commander, and such a time is not the best 
for reading a woman’s—particularly a beloved woman’s—letter. He was a duty 
soldier, and though the touch of it burned his fingers, he put it in his left breast 
pocket unopened. 
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It was good, he thought, to have her writing next his heart; but he almost 
reproached himself for thinking about it at all. ‘Things were not going so well in 
this campaign that any man could afford consideration of his private affairs. One, 
by name Winter, he who commanded the brigade at the other side of the big hill 
yonder, by thinking of his chances of winning a C.B. had sacrificed the better 
part of a battery of ill-spared artillery. If Jemmett were to follow his example the 
welfare of a thriving district would be jeopardised. As it was, he would have to 
make head against a very superior force, if Winter’s disaster were to be retrieved. 
His Second-in-Command had observed to him that Winter’s imprudence was good, 
inasmuch as he, Jemmett, would be sure of a C.B. now, if he could counteract 
the effects of it. 

In reply, Jemmett did what he seldom did: he snubbed the Second-in 
Command, who went away and laughed at him, and then damned an aide-de-camp 
up hill and down dale for doing the same. 

The enemy had brought two of the four captured guns into action against 
Jemmett, and the Second-in-Command was for opening the fight in the orthodox 
way by knocking these off their carriages with a round or two; but Jemmett would 
not hear of it. ‘No, no,” said he; “we must have these back intact. ‘Tell 
Captain Maxwell to burst his shells behind and around them on every side, so as 
to clear away the supporting infantry; but we must take our chance of a bit of a 
basting from them until we get near enough to pot the gunners. They’re firing 
very slowly, they’re ranging badly, they’re not setting the fuses properly, and they 
have only one limber’s supply.” 

The Second-in-Command was a linesman, and when one of the _ hostile shells, 
the first which did happen to burst properly, carried off a buglér and six men, 
a growl escaped him about waste of life. 

Jemmett, who saw with half an eye that things were going as he wished them, 
leaned from his saddle to pat his subordinate on the shoulder. ‘ My friend,” said 
he, “it may be inhumane, but I should not call it waste of life, though twenty 
more and myself were to go, if we win the day and get back those guns, while a 
man as good as you remains to take my place.” 

“T beg your pardon, General,” said the Second-in-Command, “but I wish 
you’d get off your horse ; for I’m not big enough to do your work, however pleased 
I should be to try.” 

And just then another fragment of shell—the last the enemy fired that day— 
plumped against Jemmett’s knee and brought his charger down with a broken back. 
Jemmett fell heavily on his head. 

“You know what to do,” said Jemmett to the Second-in-Command, as_ he 
recovered an hour later from the stunning effect of his fall. 

“Tt has been done,” answered the Second-in-Command. The Rifles have 
cleared the ridge, we’ve got the guns safe and sound, and the guides are chivying 
the beggars down the valley.” 

“'That’s A 1!” declared the Colonel. “ And how long have I to live?” he asked. 

“Bless my soul! how should I know?” returned the other. ‘Twenty years, 
twenty-five, anything up to a hundred and fifty. Long enough to bury the Brigade, 
anyhow.” 

“T hope you thought to pistol Blue Peter.” 

“The poor beast was gone already—stone dead.” 

Colonel Jemmett’s lip quivered a little. ‘By the Lord, I thought I was gone 
too: it was a great mercy.” 

“Tt was, for me and the Brigade.” 
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“What’s happened to me? I thought I felt my leg go.” 

“Yes, a chunk of it went. . . . I’m afraid you'll limp a bit, old chap.” 

“You mean it must come off?” 

“No, it’s not so bad as that—it only wants absolute rest—and there’s the C.B., 
don’t you know.” 

“T’m tov old to care about that, but I suppose they’ll hardly retire me now.” 

‘Make you a Field-Marshal more likely,” said the Second-in-Command. 

Then Jemmett dictated a ten-line account of the action to the Second-in- 
Command; and when the latter had departed to send it off, and to attend to his 
proper work, bethought himself of the widow’s letter. 

It was very long, for the widow, and it made Jemmett forget the limp on one 
side, and the C.B. on the other. It ended with the words: “Give me a 
definition of a Duty Soldier to take the place of that stupid cynicism he taught 
me.” 

Jemmett put the letter into the envelope, and the envelope back into his 
pocket ; and his heart, full of pride, tried to think out the desired definition. 

His cogitations were broken by the re-entrance of the Second-in-Command, 
just a trifle flurried. “That ass Winter has been at it again,” he said. “He 
heliographs down that he’s in the deuce of a mess, and can you get him out of it?” 

“What does he want?” asked Jemmett, taken aback. 

“He says he’s surrounded, and can’t cut a way through without a big loss.” 

Jemmett was a wee bit angry. “It’s a shame,” said he. “My men must be 
dog tired. I hardly know what to do.” 

“T know what I should do,” snapped the Second-in-Command. 

“What would you do?” the General inquired. 

“Let him go to the devil his own way.” 

“You forget yourself,” said Jemmett. ‘ That’s not business. We must do what 
we can to help him.” 

“If you send one man you must send the lot,” said the Second-in-Command, 
“And you lose the fruits of your victory.” 

“ Better that,” returned Jemmett, “than suffer a defeat.” 

“Better for Winter, perhaps,” growled the other, “ but not for us.” 

“Better for the British Army,” returned Jemmett. “Sound the assembly.” 

The Second-in-Command turned on his heel, but Jemmett heard no bugle call. 
Instead the other returned with the surgeon. 

Then Jemmett learned that a mile’s journey in a dhoolie would spell certain 
death ; and he felt himself falling from the highest peak of happiness to the lowest 
depths of despair, for his was a commonplace mind, that did not feel heroism as 
an ecstacy ; but all he said was “Sound the assembly.” 

“How many men shall I take with me?” asked the Second-in-Command. 

“Every living one but myself,” said Jemmett. 

“Eh?” said the Second-in-Command: he thought his chief had forgotten the 
meaning of Afghan War. 

Jemmett smiled. “It'll be all right,” he said. “The doctor’s given me a 
sleeping draught. Have you got a pencil and an envelope?” 


When the Second-in-Command gave Jemmett his last hand-shake, he carried away 
with him the envelope. It was addressed to the widow, and inside it was her own 
letter, with these words pencilled at the foot of it: ‘My dear child, a Duty 
Soldier is one who is afraid only of failing in his duty.—Grandpapa.” 





F. NorREYS CONNELL. 
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LA FRIVOLE- 


_AN ALLEGORY 








EN call me La Frivole. The peasants think 
this an appropriate name for a Provengal 
stream that dances lightly from rock to rock, 
that dashes the spray so gaily against the 
iris reeds, and smiles sparklingly in answer 

to the soft whispers of the west wind. 

Perhaps! Yet there are days when the sunbeams do 
not come to play, and then I think of sad things and call 
to mind strange doings which have taken place along 
my banks. 

One of them I saw played out many years ago, and 
the memory of it haunts me more than that of any other. 

It is about the olive tree that stands at the entrance 
of the little valley, through which I flow when, with a 
bound, I leave the rosemary and _ rue-grown hill, the 
children call the Desert. A white Banksia rose-tree flings 
her soft branches about the dark trunk of that olive, and 
half covers with her cloudy mantle that grey and gnarled 
tree, as though she would shield it from the sharp stab of 
the Mistral and shade it from the fierce rays of the sun. 

But I remember a time when no olive and no Banksia 
grew in the valley. Once in those days I was lying very 
quiet and nearly asleep at noonday, when suddenly a 
beautiful maiden came out from the woods that lie 
towards the south. As she drew near I no longer cared to 
sleep, for I would not waste one of the moments I might spend 
in gazing upon her loveliness. 

Her face was sweet and fair, and a wonderful light of happiness 
beamed from her eyes. Her robe was long, white and flowing ; and as 
she walked I perceived that her every movement was perfect grace. To 
see her stoop and replace in the parent nest a nightingale’s fallen egg, was a 
pretty sight. 

I had watched her do this, and her face was still a little flushed from the 
exertion, a smile of pleasure at the mother-bird’s delight still playing about her 
lips, when there came towards her, from the rocky desert above, a youth whom I 
knew well by sight, though never before had I seen him in the bright light of day, 
but only in the greyness of twilight or in the half blackness of night, when the 
moon begins to rise in the sable sky. 

His dark face, handsome, yet so sad that I never loved to look upon it, was 
generally bent earthwards as he paced along my banks, and his mournful eyes were 
usually fixed intently on the ground; but this day as he glanced upwards his eyes 
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met those of the white-robed maiden, and then he 
stopped, as though in the presence of a gracious 
vision he might dispel by too near an approach. 

The maiden too stood still for a few seconds, and 
then, a wave of pity faintly shadowing her joyous 
face, she moved towards him with outstretched hands, 
and gently accosted him. 

“Who art thou?” she asked in a low-toned voice. 

The youth, falling on one knee at her feet, 
answered in tones most weary and melancholy: “I 
am the Son of Sorrow.” 

He paused, as though expecting some word or 
action from the girl he addressed ; but she continued 
to gaze gently down on him, her soft eyes looking 
pityingly into his. 

‘Then an eager, surprised look came over the 
sad youth’s face, as, rising and taking her hands 
passionately, almost roughly, in his, he said :— 

“Who art thou, fairest of maidens, that thou 
dost not shun my presence, now that thou hast 
heard my name, and must know the burden I am 
forced to bear? All men and women shrink from 
me, lest perchance it should fall on their shoulders.” 

“T am the Daughter of Love,” answered the 
damsel gently; “and wherefore should I fly from 
thee? I see thy heavy burden, and long to help 
thee bear it. See, I am stronger than thou thinkest.” 

And I saw the fair girl, with a smile on her 
lips, put out her hand to support the load swung 
across the bended shoulders of the youth. 

“ Nay, nay,” exclaimed the youth, drawing quickly 
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one hand she had gathered her long train, shot with a hundred colours, and 
changing with the dancing light, looking a black, leaden thing one moment, and 
gleaming with silvery whiteness the next. 

With her other hand, held up as though to quiet the singing birds, she stood 
almost motionless, listening. 

“The Son of Sorrow and the Daughter of Love conversing together,” I heard 
her say in her low voice, which also was half-mocking, like her laughter. 

The youth and the maiden, as they heart their names pronounced, slowly 
turned towards her. 

“So you two would wish to dwell together, would you?” inquired the Dame. 
“The union would be very droll, really too droll!” And she laughed again in 
the way I so much disliked ; but I could not see her now, for she was hidden by 
a tree from my sight. “Would it be allowed, though? Do you foolish young 
things imagine for one moment that it would be allowed ?” 

Once more the old lady laughed scornfully, and between the trunks of two 
pines I could again see her, and notice a twinkle of fun suddenly light up her 
eyes, as a mischievous scheme flashed into her mind. Her voice was broken with 
laughter as now she advanced a few steps forward, and said _half-jestingly, half- 
seriously, — 

“The match would vastly amuse me! I will see it made sure! You, O Son 
of Sorrow, shall become an olive tree, and you, O Daughter of Love, a Banksia 
rose-tree at his side. If ever you would escape from this bondage—and at certain 
seasons you shall be set free—it must only be if with each other, hand in hand 
together.” 

Dame Fortune never pauses to think over her plans, and so it came about 
that an olive, in the fair embrace of a white Banksia rose-tree, grew from that 
instant in the valley below the desert; and Love and Sorrow have ever since 
been found in the world together. 


ETHEL SNAGGE. 
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MEMORIES* 


S I write, the sands are spinning fast through the neck of the hour-glass, 
and a few 





a horribly few—hours hence this ’99 of ours—this year in 

which we have all of us thought and dreamed and done, through which 
so many of us have lived, in which so many more of us have died—will have 
lapsed into the sheer, 


‘* Blind gulfs unravined of mere Yesterday ;” 


and we shall have entered upon the possession of tg00o—the last of the Nineteenth 
Century. The year’s end was ever a time for meditation. There is none, obviously, 
of the most self-righteous even, but it gives him pause; and he resolves, the line 
once crossed, the bells once silenced, to do something that, to be perfect beyond 
expression, he ought —perhaps—to do: smoke fewer cigarettes, for instance; or 
read less Gaboriau and more Plato; or hanker less and less after Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and more and more after Lord Rosebery, and at the same 
time set more and more by the example of Sir Edward Grey, and less and less 
by the teaching, such as it is, of Sir Henry Bannerman-Campbell. Such pauses 
are merely conventional, of course, and they come but once a year. But they are 
useful in their kind and degree, for they are coigns in the road at which one may 
do battle with that Apollyon—“ straddling quite over the whole breadth of the way” 
—whose terrene name is Cigarettes, or Whiskey-and-Soda, or Bridge, or Belinda, or 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (or Bannerman-Campbell, as aforesaid): at which, 
in any case, one can turn, and look back upon the year that goes and ask what 
it has brought, and forward upon the year that comes and wonder what it will 
bring. At such stations, in effect, in the original of Longfellow’s best poem, 
“Recuerdese el alma dormida”: the slumbering souls awake, and consider the 
situation, each one after his kind. 


* Paolo and Francesca. By Stephen Phillips. London: John Lane. Z£¢ cetera. 
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There’s never a cigarette the less, 
Nor a decent pint undrawn ; 
And I think of you and you revel in me, 






From day-dawn to day-dawn. 
But the year that goes and the year that comes, 
They tell us, and tell true, 








That I, my dear, am fifty-one, 
And you are thirty-two :”— 














thus the lover—of a certain age. For him that has the luck to be his junior, 
any cutler’s poesy, any bald-head and ridiculous valentine will serve, and_ serve 
well: “He has eyes of youth, he smells April and May,” he is good and good 
enough. For the sailor, he may dream of cutting foreign throats, and doing 

































something with a Navy that in peace-time makes the world sick with envy 
and despair. For the soldier, there is South Africa; and I doubt not that he 
considers and reconsiders the position there with joy, if he be in the thick 
of it—with misery and wrath, if he be left to do garrison duty at some place 
out of it :— 


‘Through his diurnal round of dawns 
Our drum-tap squires the sun.” 


"Tis the same with the rest of us; and while great issues are developing, and 
“inimaginable destinies” accomplishing, for that deboshed, poor, earnest, hard- 
working, and grossly misunderstood funambuliste de Tart, the Archer-Hazlitt- 
Walkley, the literary rope-dancer—in a word, the professional critic—there is nothing 
for it but to recall to 1900 some, at least, of the stuff which he read with most 
pleasure and to best purpose in ’g9. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips? No. A conspiracy of eulogy does not make a tragedy ; 
a series of anxious and modest fumblings of the Muse, some good with many 
passable verses among not a few bad ones, do not make a poem; a single 
character—or rather one incarnation of a passion (Lucrezia)—some moving scenes, a 
touch of Sophocleian irony, the proof of a right sense of what is essential in drama 
—these things do not make a play, especially a Shakespearean play: a work of 
art, that is, in which nothing will serve but inevitable verse and essential emotion. 
It is a pity; but it is even so. Mr. Phillips, who is (I insist on it) a poet, has 
taken up the formula of Zear and Othello and Hamlet, and into this tremendous 
mould has poured his hectic, earnest, amiable, extremely well-meaning, and at times 
indubitably elegant self: with the result that everybody must applaud and admire 
him toa certain point; and that nobody outside the chorus but must urge him to 
cut Shakespeare and the form which Shakespeare beggared and exhausted, and do 
(I can’t help it: slang is good enough for me in a high-toned case like his) “a little 
bit on his own.” He has been compared, I hear, and compared to his advantage, 
to Tennyson, Milton, Shakespeare ; so that in all probability he will go on making 
sham Shakespearean plays—(his efforts at “relief” in Paolo and Francesca are 
almost inexpressibly innocent, by the way, in intention and effect)—piously wooing 
the Muse, and occasionally getting her to kiss. Meanwhile, despite his eulogists— 
(despite, even, that statement of “the most elderly and cautious among English 
critics,” that in his works are “passages which move with the footfall of the 
immortals ”)—I would not forget nor forego the ightingale or the Grecian Urn 
for all that he has done. Keats—dear Keats! You were reared in a sterner 
school! No reviewer acclaimed you as the only living singer! No troops of 
admirers, or ever line of yours was published, “made the live air sick” with 
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rank superlatives! ‘The cautious and elderly critic of your time did not forget 
his caution nor lay by his years when he talked of you; nor did your publisher 
produce you in covers elegantly imprinted with the Apollonian wreath. In your 
favour none forgot the past, nor tried to play at posterity, nor had the impudence 
to ignore the living present. But, dear Keats—you are none the less alive for 
that; and you were fortunate in life, even as you are illustrious in death ; for that 
you did your work, and left it for what it was worth, and your best champion 
was called—not William Watson, nor Richard le Gallienne, nor even “ Mr. Looker- 
On,” but—Percy Bysshe Shelley :— 


** He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely.” 


That is not all the truth about you; but it is enough. 

But ’99, whatever you may say in its dispraise, is not all Mr. Phillips and his 
galaxy of midwives. It is the year, of course, of an infinite deal of immemorable 
print in the matter of fiction; but it is also the year of Mr. Kipling’s Sta/ky 
& Co.;* of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s Zo London Town ;t of Miss Keats’s On Trial ;t 
Harold Frederic’s posthumous novel, Ze Market Place,§ a very sound and solid 
piece of work; Mr. Murray Gilchrist’s fresh, masterly, and delightful Micholas and 
Mary ;|| and of some well-nigh miraculous visions—visions of extraordinary fullness 
and intensity—of the unknown Orient, as also of the dreadful West Coast of Africa 
(The Heart of Darkness), which Mr. Joseph Conrad has published in Maga. Again, 
it is the year of A Double Thread and of No. 5, John St., but it is also the year 
of Red Pottage ; and, if the first two have sold the more, the last is incomparably 
the better reading. I read all three without prejudice: by which I mean that I 
knew nothing of the authors ; and the result was that the moment I finished Red 
Pottage, 1 sent out for Diana Tempest, which I had seen somewhere described as 
Miss Cholmondeley’s best book. I do not think it is—though I do think it is a 
better story. But I am happy to believe that I have a certain sense of humour— 
(this, though I confess that I may seem to have treated the apotheosis of our new 
Five o’Clock ‘Tragic somewhat seriously)—and that above all things I love a Fool. 
Now, in Red Pottage 4 Miss Cholmondeley has given me a fool—a fool and his 
wife even; and I delight in both. All the rest of the novel seems to me 
capable enough—the work of a writer with brains, and an eye for character, ;and 
a fine capacity for its presentment, and some knowledge of life, and a certain 
sense of style. But the foolish parson and his helpmeet are, whatever I may 
have said elsewhere, the best of the book to me. Plainly Miss Cholmondeley 
has the gift of the Fool; and, if I may say so, I should like her to make all the 
use of it she can. Meanwhile, the worst I can report of Med Pottage is that, at 
the time of writing, it bids fair to sell better than Mo. 5, John St, and even 
to dispute with 4 Double Thread**—a novel which may be described as a fairy 
absurdity tempered by effects in epigram—the rather dubious honour of being 
“the Book of the Year.” In one way this is a good sign; since, as I imagine, 
even the Three-Fingered Jacks of criticism, the gentlemen who distribute praise 
and blame over half a dozen signatures, cannot but be impressed by an excellent 
sale and a steady demand. But in another I should take it for the worst sign 
possible: inasmuch as it would seem to show that at last the Mob—Dr. Robertson 


* London: Macmillan. || London: Grant Richards, 
+ London: Methuen. © London: Arnold. 

t London and Edinburgh: Blackwood. ** London: Hutchinson, 

§ London: Heinemann. 
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Nicoll’s puhiic—and I were at one. A conclusion which would fill me with 
despair. 

I can say little of the Stevenson Le¢ters*; for the very simple reason that I 
decline to write, on any terms, about R. L. S. until the final estimate is given 
to the world. But I cannot choose but think of them as a part of ’gg, and I 
cannot choose but say that, while Vol. II., with its anxious babble of royalties 
and moralities, is depressing, I thought Vol. I., with Mr. Colvin’s éoge—a thing 
chaste yet spirited, academic yet significant, elegant and at the same time touched 
with vision and emotion—exceeding good reading. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s full and 
masterly presentment of the South African trouble, as it was before Mr. Kruger 
showed his hand to the world at large, has passed into history, and needs no 
praise from me. Yet another book which looms large in my memory, albeit for 
very different reasons, is a certain excellent complication concerning old-world 
Scotland. Not very long ago it was my misfortune to have to write about a 
certain distinguished Scotsman.{t In the course of my essay, which (I should 
add) was greeted with howls of fury, which are repeated every 25th of January, 
wherever ‘The Immortal Memory” is drunk in solemn silence. Yet ’twas but 
a part of the truth that I told—a very small part, too; and I cannot help 
wondering what would have happened to me had I gone into details, and set 
things forth with anything like the zest, the spirit, and the amazing particularity 
displayed by Mr. Henry Grey Graham in his two volumes, Zhe Social Life of 
Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.§ Certes, any one of Mr. Graham’s chapters 
had cost me my life; yet, so far as I know, he has gone, and still goes, utterly 
unscathed: despite the fact that “puir auld Scotia,” as she is presented in this 
most curious book of his, almost obliges you to stop your nose in the very act 
of considering, and to pass on the other side, averting your eyes even at the 
moment when you are asked to look your worst. Yet am I reproved, year in 
year out, for calling that Edinburgh which was visited by Him that shall be 
Nameless, “drunken, dirty, lettered, venerable,” and for hinting that His heroines 
were not all-compact of “youth, beauty, and clean linen”! Well, well 
This it is to be an Englishman, and touch the thistle. Memo me impune 
acessit: so runs the device. And, by my head, I live to show that it runs 
sO not in vain. 


rt 
é 


Have you read Mr. Kenneth Graham’s delicious little masterpieces? If you 
have not (Courteous Reader), you are hereby advised to read them as soon, and 
as often, as you can. If you have (and, being a person of parts, you have, 
I know), I would commend to your notice two books in the same key: to wit, 
Mrs. Harker’s [Vee Folk, Good Folk || and E. Nesbit’s Zhe Treasure Seekers.4 
Both are excellent, and each is excellent in its own way. Mrs. Harker’s formula is 
poles apart from E. Nesbit’s, nor have E. Nesbit’s methods and ambitions anything at 
all in common with Mrs. Harker’s. Where the two meet is in their love for and 
their understanding of the Child. E. Nesbit is boldly dramatic: she puts her stories 
into the mouth of a boy, and her general effect is perplexingly, well-nigh convincingly, 
good. Mrs. Harker, on the other hand, is content to tell stories; and she does 


* London: Methuen. 
t Zhe Transvaal from Within. London: Heinemann. 
t At this date I scarce dare think of him, and in writing can hint at his identity only thus: 
R-b-rt B-rns. 
§ London : Adam and Charles Black. 
|| London : Duckworth, 
4 London; Fisher Unwin. 
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what she sets out to do with a tact, a reticence, a lightness of touch, a sureness 
of vision, which are not common in literature. To be read with these—and with 
The Golden Age and Dream Days and certain pages in Great Expectations and 
David Copperfield and Holiday Romance—is The Human Boy,* which is work as 
pleasant, as just, as capable, as Mr. Eden Phillpotts has ever done. 

I had hoped to say something of Zhe Drama of Yesterday and To-Day,* but, 
I confess, I am not equal to the task. When I was young and _ bloody-minded, 
and was convinced that I had a mission, I might, perhaps, have risen to the 
occasion, and mangled the book and its writer as they deserve. But I am elderly 
and placable; and I am content to “let them slide” (as Mr. Scott would say), 
with the reflection that, if the writer be indeed a representative British Play-goer, 
and if his book do mirror fairly and evenly the mind of that astonishing entity, 
then is it no longer difficult to account for the “surpassing imbecility” of the 
existing British Theatre. For a restorative, commend me to a certain //istory 
of the British Army,~ in which the Hon. J. W. Fortescue has told the story of 
Tommy Atkins and his captains, with admirable insight, with abounding scholarship, 
with the finest feeling for his hero and his hero’s work, from the Black Prince’s 
time to Marlborough’s, and so to the end of the Seven Years’ War. This, indeed, 
is a book to be proud of and to read in steadily; and I rejoice that, even thus 
late in what has been a fateful year for us, it has come my way. 

W. E. H. 


* London : Matheson. 
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By Clement Scott. London: Macmillan. 
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J HAT an opportunity have I lost! If 

I had but remembered two months 

or more ago that what I wrote then would 
be read now (ze. at the end of December), 
instead of indulging with most other people 
in placid hopes about the war which events 
have shown to have been based on informa- 
iion more than ordinarily deficient—instead 
of these fatuous hopes I might have given 
you Christmassy sentiments and reflexions 
about the New Century. I wonder if they 
would have been welcome. For my part, 
I detest these customary and_ perfunctory 
effusions so much that they have a morbid 
fascination for me, and I have lately read 
about thirty articles all saying the same 
things about Christmas and the New Year, 
and all, as it seemed to a perhaps suspicious 
And whether 
it be that same attraction of repulsion, or 
the fact that habit of any kind produces 
a physical craving, I am sure that a large 
majority of newspaper readers—which, alas ! 


observer, equally insincere. 


is to say a majority of poor perverted white 
men—would seriously resent an omission 
to prattle about Christmas on the part of 
their favourite penny whistle. 























FROM 


BY you will not want my sentiments 
on the subject in February or March, 
and probably they would not have been 
very daring or original. Christmas senti- 
ment has three stages. ‘The first, an indis- 
criminate rollicking jollity and benevolence, 
was triumphantly exploited by Dickens. 
The second, of which Mr. Punch was at 
one time the chief exponent, is cynical and 
dyspeptic, and makes much of unpaid bills 
and indigestible puddings. The third is a 
re-reaction: do not let us be curmudgeons ; 
let us think of the dear children. I notice 
that Mr. Owen Seaman, in his new book 
of which I shall have a word to say later 
on, takes this third view, and points out to 
the curmudgeon that the youth of Christ- 
mas is eternal, and that it is he, the old 
fogey, who is out of date. I do not wish 
to start a re-re-reaction, but in this form 
the sentiment strikes me as a trifle unfair. 
Christmas festivities are the joy of children, 
and a man is not out of date and a dotard 
merely because he is grown up. Judged 
by this criterion we are most of us old 
fogeys and dotards at twenty-five or so. 
For, unless you are luckier than most men 
in the accidents of life, all such anniversaries 
as that of Christmas must begin to be sad 
at an early age. You remember ; there are 
gaps ; the thing is hollow. ‘To enjoy them 
whole-heartedly, without a sad thought, you 
must be wholly selfish and unfeeling—the 
very vice of which Mr. Seaman accuses 
his complaining fogey. But what is in- 
dubitably true is that the best way to enjoy 
Christmas is to think of the children only, 
and put one’s own experiences and _ re- 
flections on one side. The man or woman 
who cannot romp with children — except 
perhaps in the evanescent period of adoles- 
cent priggishness—is 
lost. That is to say, 
if the atmosphere is 
natural and_ the 
children are not, as it 
were, thrown at one’s 
head. One need not, 
indeed, follow all the 
impassioned eulogies 
of babyhood and 
childhood. Babyhood 
and childhood are apt 
to be callous and sel- 
fish—a callous baby! your chance, Mr. 
Illustrator—and if they are “innocent” of 
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grown-up vices they are also innocent of 





grown-up virtues. But to resist the appeal 
of youth and freshness is to miss the most 
precious and the cheapest and the healthiest 
charm of life. At Christmas, therefore, let 
us romp with the children and forget. 


S for this Twentieth Century business, 

I admit that I regard it altogether 
without enthusiasm. It is not likely to be 
an improvement on the nineteenth century, 
which is or was anything but an improve- 
ment on the eighteenth. The eighteenth 
century brought social life, whether you 
study it in the letters of a man of the world 
like George Selwyn—read, if you cannot 
read the whole in the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission Report, the selection made by Mr. 
Roscoe and Miss Clergue (Unwin)—or in 
those of a woman who led a comparatively 
humdrum existence, like the incomparable 
Maria Josepha, first Lady Stanley of Alderley 





(Longmans)—bother chronology: I count 
the first twenty years of the nineteenth 
as eighteenth century — the eighteenth 
century, I say, brought social life to its 
most admirable condition in human experi- 
ence. The nineteenth has commercialised 
everything, until even Taste is fain to forget 
itself and howl aloud in the market-place 
for bread. Its boasted facilities of loco- 
motion have destroyed the individual life 
of country places ; its boasted swiftness of 
communication has ruined our nerves and 
made a quiet life, and almost made a sound 
judgment, impossible. Something happens : 
tick! tick! everybody has heard of it, 
everybody is committing himself to rash 
and ill-considered opinions, the newspapers 
are shrieking and exaggerating. In the 
last century that news would have arrived 
slowly, leisurely, but fully ; and ill-considered 
opinions would have been tempered by the 
reflection that events in between must have 
altered the situation. As for this twentieth 
century, I cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Wells’s hideous anticipations of its “ im- 
provements” are horribly approximate to 
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probability. We shall all grow exactly like 
one another, and a confounded uninteresting 
likeness it will be. We shall be busier 
doing sordid and tedious things than none 
we can conceive. We shall not have a 
moment for observation or contemplation ; 
such “causeries” as this will disappear 
think of that !—and their successors will be 
facts, or lies, yelled at you by some ugly 
engine. 


O I have little enthusiasm for the twenti- 
WwW ethcentury. At the same time, being 
confident that my own tastes and_ habits, 
with all their anachronistic limitations and 
prejudices, are too firmly fixed in me to be 
essentially changed by moving streets and 
flying machines, I have no personal fear. 
But I do not anticipate much pleasure from 
reading optimistic forecasts inthe papers. I 
observe, by the way, that some people have 
started a cunning theory that the new century 
will not begin until a year later, with a view, 
no doubt, to turning round next year and 
saying the century began a year ago, and 
the nuisance altogether. Ido 
not profess to understand these abstruse 
calculations: they may be right or wrong. 
In any case the idea is well meant, but if I 
know my fellow-creatures, and more especi- 
ally my fellow-writers, they will 
cheated out of their fatuities. 


so escaping 


not be 
However—I 
have said enough of the subjects I do not 
intend to discuss. 


ANY people have observed a parallel 
4 between the war in the Transvaal 
and the Crimean War: there is no real 
parallel politically, and a certain likeness in 
the opening of the campaign and the too 
sanguine view we took of it is rather vague 
and elementary. I know, 
nobody has noticed a parallel which is some- 
what closer—the parallel between Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
in the latter’s recent appearances. If you 
read Charles Greville, for example, you will 
notice how similar was the effect of Lord 
Palmerston’s speeches to that of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s. Both statesmen, not sought, per- 
haps, but at least found, popularity in a 
spirited, defiant, ‘“let~’em-all-come” tone 
towards foreign nations, and proportionately 
alarmed discreet persons. Lord Palmerston 
made a speech insulting Austria or Russia, 
and at once the political clubs and societies 
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were in a ferment. ‘“ Oh, dear! oh, dear !” 
cried the wise and prudent, “this terrible 
man! Where will he lead us? What will 
they say in Petersburg, in Vienna? Can’t 
anybody stop thim ?” 
Much-sounding 
editors solemnly re- 
buked him. And 
somehow, in the 
country, even when 
the first impression 
was unfavourable, the 
ultimate effect was to 
confirm Lord Palmer- 
ston’s popularity and 
to inspire a belief that 
he was the statesman 
on whom it could rely to assert England’s 
importance and to stand no nonsense from 
foreigners. I should hesitate to say that 
this is happening in Mr. Chamberlain’s case 
—on the whole I think it probable—and I 
am far from insinuating that he has been 
forming himself on that model, but the 
parallel is not without instruction. 





\ R. OWEN SEAMAN’S book, “ Cap 
= and Bells” (Lane), 

notable little book at most times, but is 
particularly notable at this time, when the 
quality of wit is almost non-existent in our 
literature. We have many writers who can 
shout about nothing in particular, some 
who can talk agreeably about the same 
subject, and a few who can do the big 
bow-wow with some effect; but our funny 


would be a 


men, with very few exceptions indeed, con- 
fine themselves to clowning—by which word 
I mean no disrespect to them at all. 
Mr. Seaman never clowns; indeed, mere 
fun is hardly his pursuit at any time. He 
has been compared with Calverley, and the 
comparison is rather more superficial and 
stupid than such comparisons are in the 
habit of being. He has not Calverley’s 
lightness and grace and pleasant laugh: 
on the other hand, Calverley had not, or 
did not show in his verses, Mr. Seaman’s 
critical acuteness and depth. All parody 
is criticism, of course, but Mr. Seaman is 
less a parodist who is necessarily a critic 
than a critic who expresses himself in 
parody. His game is not to divert you 
with an absurd reminiscence of somebody’s 
form so much as to arrive accurately at 
somebody’s point of view and method of 
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thought, and then to express that unfortunate 
somebody in verses which, except for a 
slight and occasional exaggeration, that 
somebody might have written. For ex- 
ample, his imitation—I think the most 
brilliant thing in the bbok—of Mr. Meredith’s 
odes on French history : 


** Rooster her sign, 
Rooster her pugnant note, she struts 
Evocative, amazon spurs aprick at heel” : 


Mr. Meredith has of Napoleon : 


**Cannon his name, 
Cannon his voice, he came. 
Weo heard of him heard shaken hills, 
All earth at quake, to quiet stamped.” 


So far the parody is without exaggeration. 
“A dual blast, the intern and the extern, 
blizzards both”—there you have the comic 
touch, the slap, rather a hard slap, at 
a famous and much wondered-at passage 


in the original. “The Woman with the 
Dead Cert” is more than a very neat 
reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Stephen 


Phillips’s accentuation ; it is an exposure, 
so to speak, of Mr. Phillips’s weaker kind 
of sentiment. I said that those whom 
Mr. Seaman elects to parody were unfortu- 
nate: of course I did not mean that any 
of them had reason to resent the parody’; 
but I do not think Mr. Seaman a kind 
critic. And I am glad not to think it. 
There is a fashion of insisting that all 
satire and parody and caricature should be 
kind and good-natured, and calculated to 
flatter its object rather than otherwise. It 
is a stupid and flabby and_ hollow fashion, 
and if it were confirmed would abolish the 
arts it seeks to regulate. The best of satire 
has never been kind and good-natured. 
Socrates in Aristophanes, Croker in Thack- 
eray, Tigellinus in Juvenal, are not good- 
natured portraits ; in every case the victim 
gets a good drubbing. There must be 
sympathy of a kind with the victim, and 
understanding of him, for the critic to be 
good ; but ,the good satirist is, as it were, 
kind only to be cruel. Not that Mr. Sea- 
man is a bitter critic, or malicious; he is 
never one or the other. But when he sees 
a fault he says so plainly. ‘That good 
quality sometimes has its defect, of course. 
That the goad should find out the tender 
spot and prod it hard is part ot the game, 
but there should not be a knock-down blow. 
There is just a little of the counsel for the 
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prosecution in Mr. Seaman’s manner. In 
treating Mr. Alfred Austin, for example, one 
would rather prefer that the parodist should 
dance round that remarkable poet, whereas 
Mr. Seaman is inclined to run at him and 
knock him head over heels. But as a 
critic in the form of parody he is without a 
rival, and apart from his ability in execution 
it is his good merit that as critic and satirist 
he plays the game, and does not try to 
combine it with distributing sugar-plums. 





Of his serious poems an ode to Queen 
Wilhelmina is a very graceful accomplish- 
ment of a difficult task. He reminds us, 
by the way, that the Dutch are nearer akin 
to us than they are to the Germans—a fact 
which it is to be hoped we and they will be 
able some day to remember in practice. 


ENTION of the Dutch brings me to a 
1 sumptuous and beautiful book which 
has been sent me called “Old Colonial 
Houses of the Cape of Good Hope,” illus- 
trated and described by Alys Fane Trotter, 
with a chapter on the origin of old Cape 
Architecture by Herbert Baker (Batsford). 
There is no harm in remembering that, if 
the Boers are rightly our enemies, their 
ancestors or kin, the original 
settlers in Cape Colony, had qualities of grit 
and hardihood which we of all people should 
hold in respect. Beside other qualities, 
which make a readier appeal to the English 
mind, they had a sense of what is comely 
and seemly in building. Many of the plates 
from Mrs. Trotter’s drawings are of houses 
and gates and halls beyond question beauti- 
ful. The modifications of the style of old 
houses in Amsterdam and old homesteads 
in the Holland country are appropriate and 
happy. In particular there are pictures of 
Groot Constantia, once famous for its wine, 
which show a simple and stately decoration 
absolutely charming and satisfying. There 
are some curious stories in connection with 
these houses. One of the Dutch governors 
at the end of the seventeenth century 
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Willem Adriaan van der Stal, aroused the 
jealousy of the farmers by his agricultural 
operations, and was (it seems) accused in 
particular of living in an_ unreasonably 
sumptuous house. Put on his defence by 
the Dutch East India Company, he produced 
a picture, given in the book, of the house in 
question. It showsa simple enough dwelling, 
with the beginnings of a formal garden, lions 
and other big game strolling in the vicinity, 
and hills in the background—a curious and 
interesting picture. I am no expert in 
architecture, and Mrs. Trotter confesse® in 
her preface that she is not one either, but I 
can safely say that her pictures are extremely 
well drawn and attractive. I would exchange 
my attic for one of those old houses. 


OR London is not very pleasant now— 

is it, or rather was it? When London 
really gives its mind to being inclement 
and uncomfortable, it is hard to beat. 
Poisoning fog and biting cold one day—the 
patron has not yet sent me the fur coat—and 
the next pelting rain and a bath of mud. 
Why does anybody live in it? Why——but 
to-morrow there may be a fine sun, and 
Piccadilly will be smiling again. No, not 
smiling, there is an emptiness and gloom in 
Piccadilly on the finest day at this time .. . 
and what egotists are we who can think of 
petty discomforts at such a time? Not 
egotism, madam, but mere habit, and the 
knowledge that we, who haply for one reason 
or another must be stay-at-homes, can do 
no good by being different from our ordinary 
selves. There is, however, one reason for 
staying at home which should not be. The 
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lesson of the war, we are told, is that citizen 
armies are the armies of the future. Should 
it not be possible for the country, in return 
for a pledge to be at its disposal when called 
upon, to give able-bodied men the oppor- 
tunity of the rifle-range and the riding-school 
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free of cost, which most of them™‘cannot 
spare, and with a minimum of fussing? .. . 
But I am on a very serious subject, one 
hardly in my province. . . . The times are 
bad while I write ; may they be better when 
you read ! 


G. S. STREET. 








